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PORTRAIT OF POCAHONTAS 


LENT BY FRANCIS BURTON HARRISON, ESQ. 


EXHIBITION 
AT 


OF HISTORICAL PORTRAITS 
“VIRGINIA HOUSE” 


BY FLORENCE SEVILLE BERRYMAN 


TRGINIA, the first permanent English 
colony settled in the New World, was 
the first to patronize, if not to create art, and 
thereby established a permanent memorial 
to the character and cultivation of the men 
and women who braved life on this earliest 


frontier. The history of Virginia in the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is 

equalled, perhaps, only by that of Massa- 

chusetts and Pennsylvania for sheer fascina- 

tion of deeds, glamor of romance, and im- 

portance of contributions toward the found- 
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THE CHILDREN OF MR. AND MRS. WARNER LEWIS 


BY JOHN WOLLASTON 
LENT BY G. A. GREAVES, ESQ. 


EXHIBITION OF HISTORICAL PORTRAITS 
VIRGINIA HOUSE, RICHMOND, MAY, 1929 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS AT VIRGINIA HOUSE 


ing of a nation. But whereas history au- 
thenticates achievement, it is too preoccu- 
pied with deeds to give the doers actuality. 
Art in its various phases emphasizes the in- 
dividuality, the humanity of those who 
achieved, and renders them at once compre- 
hensible and inspiring to us. 

In presenting an “Exhibition of Contem- 
porary Portraits of Personages Associated 
with the Colony and Commonwealth of. Vir- 
ginia between the years 1585 and 1830” 
the Virginia Historical Society brought to- 
gether a collection of nearly 175 paintings, 
miniatures and drawings with a national 
rather than local appeal, in view of the im- 
portance of the subjects, and the compre- 
hensive review afforded of the work of 
early American portrait painters, West and 
Copley being the only outstanding omissions. 
In addition, there were portraits by a num- 
ber of British masters, including Reynolds, 
Lely and Kneller, and by various European 
painters. The historical interest of this ex- 
hibition exceeded the aesthetic interest to 
some extent, as in the case of Great Britain’s 
fascinating pageant of celebrities in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, London. 

The portraits were lent by many associa- 
tions, institutions and private owners, not 
only in the United States but in England 
and France. Portraits came from Magdalen 
College, Cambridge; from the Skinners’ 
Company, London; from the Museum of 
Versailles; from the present Earl De La 
Warr and the Earl of Effingham, and from 
the Honorable Charles Murray, not to men- 
tion all of the foreign contributors. The 
Commonwealth of Virginia, and seven asso- 
ciations and educational institutions there, 
contributed approximately one-fourth of the 
portraits shown, a gratifying proportion pub- 
licly owned in the state. 

The interest and effectiveness of the exhi- 
bition was enhanced by the fact that it was 
shown in “Virginia House,” the home of 
Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, who was 
largely responsible for assembling the por- 
traits, and superintended their display. 
“Virginia House” is a reconstruction of the 
ancient Warwick Priory, built in 1565, which 
Mr. Weddell saved from the house-wreckers 
in 1925 and had shipped to Virginia. There 
it was rebuilt chiefly according to the design 
of the original Priory, with one wing repro- 
ducing a portion of Sulgrave Manor (the 
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English home of the ancestors of George 
Washington). This wing is used by the 
Virginia Historical Society, which will even- 
tually own the entire building. ** Virginia 
House” is beautifully situated in a suburb 
of Richmond and commands from the rear 
a fine view of the James River. 

The portraits assumed an intimate appear- 
ance, seen on the paneled walls, with fur- 
niture, rugs and other decorative accessories 
creating a sympathetic environment, All 
of the furniture is antique; but as “ Virginia 
House” is a home, not a museum, the various 
pieces have been collected with a view to 
comfort and the owners’ eclectic taste; and 
chintz-covered wing chairs consort very con- 
genially with austere carved oak pieces dat- 
ing from the Elizabethan age. 

The exhibition had many facets of interest 
besides those mentioned; it was possible to 
study the appearances of certain individuals 
at various periods of their lives; to observe 
the various moods of one person, evoked by 
different painters; and to acquire a convic- 
tion of the authenticity of likenesses, by 
comparing these different representations of 
one person, and the resemblances between 
members of a single family, who had been 
painted by several artists. Finally, one was 
able to study the curious conventions affect- 
ed by certain artists, such as Wollaston’s 
habit of slanting the eyes of his subjects; 
Bridges’, of painting a curl over each lady’s 
shoulder; the use of “stock figures” by 
several painters, and similar peculiarities. 

The exhibition began auspiciously and 
logically with a portrait of the ‘Virgin 
Queen,” attributed to Zuccaro, a recent gift 
of Lady Astor to her native state. This por- 
trait, showing Elizabeth young, fair, and 
sumptuously clad, was the center of a little 
group of Elizabethans, among them Vice- 
Admiral Sir Richard Grenville, who accom- 
panied Raleigh to Virginia, painted by Cor- 
nelius Ketel; Admiral Sir George Somers and 
his lady, both painted by Vansomer (Somers 
was one of the authorities sent over by the 
London Company in 1610); Prince Henry of 
Wales, eldest son of King James I of Eng- 
land, painted by Van Ceulen; Sir Walter 
Raleigh; Pocahontas and Capt. John Smith; 
Nicholas Ferrar, actively connected with the 
Virginia Company for five years, painted by 
Van Ceulen; and Sir Thomas Smythe, alder- 
man and sheriff of London in 1600. 


PORTRAIT OF JAMES I 


F. POURBUS 


LENT BY LUCIUS WILMERDING, ESQ. 


Two portraits of Sir Walter Raleigh af- 
forded an interesting comparison. ‘The ear- 
lier, by an unknown artist, was a small panel 
showing the cavalier full length, a gallant, 
dashing figure, as one imagines he appeared 
when he spread his cape over the mud-puddle 
for the convenience of his queen. The bright 
colors, hard surface and meticulously painted 
details of this little panel would seem to in- 
dicate a follower of Holbein. The second 
portrait, by Marcus Gheeraerts, 
Sir Walter in middle age, his carefully 
pointed beard turned grey, his mien thought- 
ful and a trifle whimsical. 

The familiar portrait of Pocahontas, in 


showed 
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searlet jacket and Elizabethan ruff, with a 
stiff-brimmed black hat, was painted early 
in the seventeenth century, and engraved on 
copper by Simon de Passe for reproduction 
in “The Generall Historie of Virginia, New 
England and the Summer Isles, 1584 to 
1624,” published in the latter year. Be- 
neath the Indian princess’ portrait was a 
copy of this famous volume, open at the 
title page to afford a comparison between 
the engraving and the painting. 

The unknown artist who painted the por- 
trait of Smith in this exhibition was obviously 
impressed with that intrepid soldier, for he 
surrounded the Captain’s likeness with an 


MRS. PEYTON RANDOLPH (ELIZABETH HARRISON) 


JOHN WOLLASTON 


LENT BY MRS. GREY SKIPWITH 


elaborate frame, with cupids holding back 
a velvet drapery, and several lions and tigers 
below. The painter had probably never 
seen wild beasts, for he depicted harmless 
kittens; but his portrait of Smith was instinct 
with courage and indomitable will, and thor- 
oughly consistent with such edicts as ““Those 
who will not work shall not eat.” 

A superb group of portraits of Washington 
occupied the entrance hall of Virginia House 
and included a number of the finest and 
best-known representations. The full-length, 
near life-size portrait by Trumbull, owned by 
the Yale Corporation, and that by Charles 
Willson Peale, owned by John D. Rocke- 


feller, Jr., hung above the stairway. Both 
of these show Washington in uniform, a 
young and vigorous man. Mr. Rockefeller, 
it is said, will present the Peale portrait to 
William and Mary College. 

The “Vaughan Portrait” of Washington 
by Gilbert Stuart was lent by Thomas B. 
Clarke, and was said to be the most valuable 
item in the exhibition. Mr. Clarke also lent 
the Washington * Family Group” by Savage, 
and the portrait by Rembrandt Peale, paint- 
ed from life when the artist was a boy of 17, 
as well as portraits of Benjamin Harrison 
the Signer, by C. W. Peale, of Cyrus Griffin 
by Stuart, and of John Marshall by Lambdin. 
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GOVERNOR WILLIAM H. CABELL 


J. W. JARVIS 


LENT BY HENRY CARRINGTON RIELY 


Peale’s most winning portrait of Washing- 
ton, as a young colonel in the British 
Colonial forces, was contributed by Wash- 
ington and Lee University. One imagines 
he appeared thus when he served in the 
French and Indian Wars under General 
Braddock, whose life might have been con- 
siderably longer had he not been too proud 
to take the young Virginian’s advice. Robert 
Edge Pine’s portrait, authenticated by Wash- 
ington himself in an amusing letter to Francis 
Hopkinson, showed the General tired and 
careworn. ‘This expression may have been 
induced by the frequency with which he 
posed, to judge from his own words, for the 
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cares of state were still in the future, and 
the Revolution was four years in the past. 
The various portraits by Charles Willson 
and James Peale are justifiably regarded as 
the best likenesses in all probability. 
Martha Washington was seen in the ““Fam- 
ily Group” by Savage, and in a portrait by 
C. W. Peale, owned by the Virginia Histor- 
ical Society, as a stout elderly woman with 
very small features. One likes to think of 
Martha as resembling Stuart’s portrait of 
her; but, as he alone depicted her so, the 
evidence of resemblance is all in favor of the 
Peale, Trumbull and Savage versions. 
Lafayette altered tremendously between 


MRS. ANDREW STEVENSON 


LENT BY MRS. BRADLEY S. JOHNSON 


youth and age, to Judge from several minia- 
tures and portraits of him in the exhibition. 
As a “Sous Lieutenant”? just prior to his 
departure for the Colonies, he seemed very 
young and frail, a mere child in appearance. 
C. W. Peale’s portrait from Washington and 
Lee University presents him still boyish, but 
alert and self-confident. A portrait by La- 
grenée showed the Marquis as he appeared 
in middle age, a rather homely, pear-shaped 
face with which everyone is familiar who 
has seen Morse’s full-length portrait owned 
by the City of New York. Near Lafayette’s 
portraits were those of his compatriots, 
Grasse and Rochambeau. 


G. P. A. HEALY 


The music-room and large drawing-room 
of “Virginia House” were filled with por- 
traits of the owners of famous plantations 
and their wives, who constituted the “F.F. 
V..s” of Colonial days. Many of the old 
mansions they owned are not only cherished 
but occupied today, and their descendants 
add luster to their names. Here were early 
members of the Byrd family, for instance, 
which in this generation has produced the 
present Governor of Virginia and an Arctic 
explorer and pioneer in aviation. Portraits 
of William Byrd II and his daughter Evelyn 
were attributed to Sir Godfrey Kneller. This 
William, a handsome and brilliant man, who 
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ST. MEMIN 


ASHBY WICKHAM 


JOHN WICKHAM 


LENT BY JUDGE T. 


owned one of the largest libraries in the 
colonies, was the founder of the city of Rich- 
mond. He passed much of his time in Lon- 
don, and presented Evelyn at Court, where 
she fell in love with an English nobleman. 
Unfortunately, the fathers were enemies, 
and William Byrd returned with his daugh- 
ter to “Westover.” The young Englishman 
crossed the Atlantic hoping to win her, but 
her father was implacable, whereupon she 
literally pined away, refused all proposals 
from Colonial suitors, and died at an early 
age. <A portrait of her half-sister Jane by 
Hesselius was reproduced as the frontispiece 
of the June number of this Magazine. 

In the group of Byrd portraits was one by 
Charles Bridges of William’s first wife, Lucy 
Parke, a daughter of Colonel Daniel Parke, 
aide de camp of the Duke of Marlborough. 
Incidentally, an outstanding recollection of 
the exhibition was the real merit of Charles 
Bridges’ work (represented by twelve por- 
traits), for his name has not been emphasized 
in literature on the early painters in the 
Colonies. Bridges was an Englishman who 
worked in Virginia for about fifteen years, 
between 1750. 


1735 and He came armed 
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with a letter from William Byrd IL (then in 
London) introducing him to Governor Alex- 
ander Spotswood and describing him as a 
“man of Good Family . . . obliged to seek his 
Bread in a strange land,” a deserving person 
who had already painted Byrd’s children. 
Bridges was generously received by the 
Governor, whose portrait he painted, as well 
as many of the leaders of Colonial society. 
Portraits of members of the Byrd family of 
““Westover,” the Hills of “Shirley,” the 
Pages of ‘‘ Rosewell,’’ the Carters of “Coro- 
toman,”’ President and Mrs. Lewis Bur- 
well, and Governor Spotswood, included in 
the exhibition, impressed one with their 
freshness and fluidity of color, and the ap- 
parent individuality of each face. Governor 
Spotswood was the leader of the “‘ Knights 
of the Golden Horseshoe,’”> who went on an 
adventurous expedition to a peak of the 
Alleghanies; they were, indeed, the first of the 
Colonists to look upon that then ‘‘impene- 
trable wilderness.” It was just as thrilling 
and hazardous an enterprise to the Virginians 
as an adventure into the jungles of the up- 


MRS. JOHN WICKITAM (nee McClurg) ST. MEMIN 


LENT BY JUDGE T. ASHBY WICKHAM 


GOVERNOR WILSON CARY NICHOLAS 


LENT BY MRS. LEONARD A. HEWETT 


per Amazon is to contemporary explorers. 
Bridges employed a familiar convention in 
his portrait of Governor Spotswood, as in 
that of Lewis Burwell, President of the 
Council, and others. The body is turned 
slightly to the right (or left), one arm rests 
upon a mantel or similar support, the other 
being disposed upon the thigh, with the 
fingers spread in what must have been an 
uncomfortable position. 

The portraits were arranged according to 
subject rather than painter: ecclesiastical 
portraits were hung together in a small 
room adjoining the drawing room, for in- 
stance; and most of the governors and their 


GILBERT STUART 


ladies occupied the library, one end of which 
was given over to three kings. But as there 
were several portraits each by a number of 
the painters, it was not difficult to study 
the characteristics of each man’s work. 
Among the earlier painters, Wollaston was 
represented by eight portraits, the most 
famous subjects being John (‘‘Speaker’’) 
Robinson, Peyton Randolph (The Speaker) 
and Gov. John Page (as a boy). Wollaston’s 
personal conventions appeared in all his por- 
traits, making the subjects seem members 
of a single family. Of the portraits by Hes- 
selius, there was considerable contrast be- 
tween the fresh, well-preserved coloring of 
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JOHN HOLT RICE 


CHESTER HARDING 


LENT BY HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


“Jane Byrd” and the dull, faded appear- 
ance of “Wiliam Randolph” and his wife. 
The last two, however, were only attributed 
to the artist. These Randolphs, of Turkey 
Island, have often been referred to as the 
“Adam and Eve” or ‘Father and Mother” 
of Virginia, as their numerous descendants 
married into practically all of the notable 
families of that state. 

There was one portrait attributed to Hen- 
rietta Johnson, said to be the first woman 
painter in America, as she died before 1730. 
Joseph Blackburn was represented by a por- 
trait of Gov. Sir Jeffrey Amherst, lent by 
Herbert L. Pratt. 
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Eleven portraits by Charles Willson Peale 
afforded a very comprehensive acquaintance 
with his work. In addition to those of the 


Washingtons and Lafayette, there were 
“General John Cropper,” ‘Arthur Lee” 


and “‘ Richard Henry Lee,” “Senator Henry 
Tazewell” and his wife. James Peale, too, 
was well represented, in nothing more de- 
lightful than miniatures of General Francis 
Preston and his wife. Preston was not in 
uniform, but in pale blue satin, looking like 
a French courtier, and his wife very girlish, 
with her hair in long curls. 

Among the eight portraits by Stuart were 
those of Washington and Griffin already 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


LENT BY MRS. ROBERT CARTER RANDOLPH 


mentioned, the famous “Thomas Jefferson” 
now owned by Bowdoin College, Maine, 
“Tight Horse Harry” Lee, of Revolutionary 
fame, Governors Nicholas and Preston, and 
the youthful likeness of John Randolph of 
Roanoke, owned by George P. Coleman, but 
on loan to the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
which lent Harding’s portrait of the same 
statesman in middle age. These two por- 
traits were hung together and afforded, as 
always, a fascinating study—the fresh-faced 
youth radiant with a quiet confidence in the 
future; the older man’s face withered and 
etched with lines of disappointment and 
bitterness. 


REMBRANDT PEALE 


This “Randolph” and five other portraits 
by Harding impressed one anew with his 
mastery. “Governor William B. Giles” 
was perhaps the most generally admired, an 
exceptionally human and individual like- 
ness. “Daniel Boone,” lent by Herbert L. 
Pratt, showed the pioneer in extreme old 
age, with faded eyes and feeble appearance, 
as if his days of “killing bars” were long 
departed. 

“General William Clark” was the best of 
the five portraits by John Wesley Jarvis. 
Of those by Thomas Sully, “Governor Pey- 
ton Randolph” is most vividly recalled, 
showing him as a youth with a beautiful 
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JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE 


CHESTER HARDING 


LENT BY THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 


boyish face and curls on his forehead. He 
was Chief Executive of Virginia in 1811-12. 
Neagle and Inman were represented by por- 
traits of early bishops of Virginia, that of 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Richard Channing Moore 
by the latter being particularly fine and ad- 
mirably executed. Also by Inman was a 
superb portrait of President Madison in his 
later years. Nearby was one of “Dolly,” 
by Rembrandt Peale, a likeness which 
brought a smile to the beholder, for it 
showed that most popular “First Lady” 
well along in years but still gaily bedecked 
in one of her famous turbans (light green 
covered with gold-flecked chiffon), a decol- 
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leté white satin gown, and a diaphanous 
scarf across her shoulders, edged with gold 
lace; in addition, she wore a very self-satis- 
fied smile. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller was most generously 
represented of the British masters, there 
being seven portraits by him, chiefly of the 
Colonial aristocrats and their wives, and of 
Governor Francis, Fifth Baron Howard of 
Effingham, and his wife. Some of these por- 
traits recalled the comment of an English 
critic concerning Kneller, that he painted as 
if most of his subjects bored him. But ocea- 
sionally he would find one who intrigued his 
interest, apparently, as in the portrait of 
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Col. Daniel Parke in this exhibition, men- 
tioned above as father-in-law of William 
Byrd I. This gallant soldier enjoyed a most 
colorful career and gave his family many 
anxious hours, as he had little taste for do- 
mesticity. 

Three of the best portraits in the exhibition 
were by Sir Peter Lely: Col. John Page, an 
early settler, and Kings William III and 
Charles II, both lent by Preston Davie. 
These two kings were painted in almost iden- 
tical pose, were both in armor, and a minia- 
ture battle scene was introduced into the 
background of each portrait. But there 
was remarkable contrast in their faces, be- 
tween the ascetic features of William and 
the coarse, sensual features of Charles. A 
small portrait by Pourbus of James I was 
also included. 

By Sir Joshua Reynolds was a full-length 
of Governor John Murray, Fourth Earl of 
Dunmore, picturesquely clad in the red tar- 
tan of his clan. 

It would be impossible, within the limits 
of a single article, to enumerate all of the ce- 
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lebrities included in the exhibition or to name 
all the artists. But a permanent record has 
been made in the form of a Memorial Volume 
of Virginia Historical Portraits, edited by 
Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, containing 
not only reproductions of all portraits ex- 
hibited but also of outstanding portraits 
which for various reasons the owners de- 
clined to lend. Each portrait is accompanied 
by a brief biography. In addition, there is 
an introduction by Fairfax Harrison and a 
review of Early American Portraiture by 
Thomas B. Clarke. Proceeds from the sale 
of this work will be contributed to the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society. 

One cannot overemphasize the importance 
of exhibitions of this type. Certain of the 
arguments set forth by Dr. Valentiner in his 
article on ““Old Master Exhibitions” in the 
March, 1929, number of this Magazine, 
apply in this case; and the manifold in- 
terests of an historical pageant cause it to 
appeal to many different groups, and 
must inevitably multiply the interests of 
each. 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


PHILADELPHIA, May 22-25, 1929 
5 


HE Twentieth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Arts, held 
in Philadelphia, May 22nd-25th, proved 
most memorable. The attendance was large, 
more than three hundred delegates and mem- 
bers registering. The papers presented were 
of unusual interest and significance, varied 
in theme but alike in thought-provoking 
character. Hospitality was dispensed with a 
lavish generosity traditional in Philadelphia. 
A spirit of good will and cooperation was 
evidenced on every side, and the weather 
was perfect. What more could one ask? 
For the second time we met with the 
American Association of Museums, and of 
the six sessions three, and the closing ban- 
quet, were joint meetings. 


Opening Session 


At the opening session held in an audito- 


rium on the roof of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Mr. Chauncey J. Hamlin, President 
of the American Association of Museums, 
presided. The Honorable Harry A. Mackey, 
Mayor of Philadelphia, made an address of 
welcome, stressing the spiritual side of mu- 
nicipal life essential to real progress and the 
development of civilization. Response was 
made by Mr. George D. Pratt, a Vice- 
President of the American Federation of 
Arts and Treasurer of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums, who briefly outlined the 
aims and objects of the two organizations, 
and at the same time expressed appreciation 
of the Mayor’s greeting. 

Then came the reports, fittingly introduced 
by Mr. Hamlin—first, the report of Mr. 
Laurence Vail Coieman, Director of the 
American Association of Museums, who out- 
lined the broad and successful activities of 
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that organization; then a report on Museums 
in Parks, by Dr. Herman Carey Bumpus, 
Consulting Director of the Buffalo Museum 
of Science, under whose charge, and a 
special grant from one of the great Founda- 
tions. outdoor, scientific museums have been 
established in our National Parks under the 
sponsorship of the American Association of 
Museums. 

Miss Mechlin, the Secretary, reported for 
the American Federation of Arts, briefly 
outlining the development of its nation-wide 
activities and telling of accomplishment dur- 
ing the past twelve months. She was to have 
been followed by Mr. Andrew Wright Craw- 
ford, Acting Director, and Mr. Charles R. 
Richards, Director of the Division of Indus- 
trial Art, General Education Board, who 
had kindly consented to tell of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Ceramie Art circu- 
lated under the auspices of the Federation 
through the cooperation of the General 
Education Board, but the morning hours 
proved only too flitting, and in order to keep 
the engagement made for the delegates to 
visit Camac Street Clubs and lunch at 
Venture Gardens, these reports were post- 
poned to a later meeting; as was also the 
reading of Mr. Eugene Savage’s paper, 
“On Creative Art Education,’ Mr. Savage 
saying a few words of greeting and explain- 
ing the necessity of postponement. 


Camac Street 


Camac Street, as almost everyone knows, 
is, to borrow the late Joseph Pennell’s words, 
“the biggest little street in the world.’ Not 
more than 20 feet wide, with quaint old 
houses on either side, it has been taken over 
by a score of clubs devoted to art, literature 
and the like. Here is the far-famed Franklin 
Inn Club, the Plastic Club, the Philadelphia 
Sketch Club, the Meridian Club, Le Coin 
DOr, and others, all delightfully but simply 
domiciled—an asset to the city. About a 
block long, intercepted by a narrow cross 
thoroughfare, this little street presented, on 
the occasion of our meeting, a lively sight. 
Clothesline exhibits of art were held on 
either side, young artists themselves con- 
ducting the display and acting as vendors. 
Here were water colors, etchings, drawings 
and block prints, individual in style, engag- 
ing in character. Luncheon was served in 
the open in ‘Venture Gardens,” which is 
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at the terminus of Camac Street on the 
south. In the heart of the great city this is 
a place apart, a place of good fellowship, of 
artistic atmosphere, of informality. 


Art Commissions and City Planning 


The afternoon session on May 22 was 
devoted to Art Commissions and City 
Planning. The presiding officer was Mr. 
C. C. Zantzinger, a member of the distin- 
guished architectural firm of Zantzinger, 
Borie and Medary, and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American Feder- 
ation of Arts. 

The first speaker was Mr. Milton B. 
Medary, Jr., Past President of the American 
Institute of Architects and a member of the 
National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, who told of the development of 
Washington—its original planning in 1800, 
its re-planning a century later, and its pres- 
ent planning for the future under the in- 
spiration and leadership of the distinguished 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Andrew W. 
Mellon. By way of illustration was shown 
a motion picture film prepared under the 
direction of government officials, setting 
forth Washington as it is today and as it 
will be, it is hoped and believed, in the near 
future. Mr. Medary stressed the importance 
of widespread and whole-hearted support of 
these plans for the beautification of our 
national capital, and urged the Chapters of 
the American Federation of Arts to take an 
active interest in the preservation of the 
gorge of the Potomac, including Great Falls, 
the regulation of private building in the 
national capital and the removal of the 
navy and munition buildings from park land 
in the vicinity of the Lincoln Memorial. 

The second speaker upon this occasion was 
Mr. Eli Kirk Price, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and School of Industrial Art, 
one of Philadelphia’s leading citizens, a 
recent recipient of the Bok Award for dis- 
tinguished service to Philadelphia, the moy- 
ing spirit in the building of the superb 
Philadelphia Museum on Fairmount. His 
subject was “The Fairmount Parkway of 
Philadelphia,” a monumental achievement 
in city building, or rebuilding, accomplished, 
in spite of overwhelming difficulties, with 
phenomenal success. 

The third and last address on this notable 
program was by Mr. Ernst Herminghaus of 
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Lincoln, Nebraska, who spoke on ‘‘Planning 
for the Small Town” and told something of 
what has been done under his direction as 
a landscape designer in the small towns of 
Nebraska. This speaker brought forcibly to 
mind the new age in which we are living by 
an incidental mention of the fact that hence- 
forth planning of this sort must be done with 
the airman’s point of view in mind as well 
as that of those who walk the earth. Mr. 
Herminghaus also stressed interestingly and 
helpfully the fact that no amount of good 
planting would remedy bad architecture, and 
that the two should go, and must go, hand 
in hand. 


Reception and Tea 


The meeting adjourned at four o’clock to 
visit the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, which had been specially thrown open 
to delegates on this occasion; and the Print 
Club of Philadelphia, where tea was served 
and a delightful exhibit of prints by Amer- 
ican etchers, lithographers and engravers dis- 
played. This club occupies an old building 
at 1614 Latimer Street, originally a stable, 
which has been admirably made over for its 
present purpose. In the balecony—formerly 
the loft—on the second floor is a printing 
press, available for the use of the members. 
In the rear is a charming little garden—a 
delightful place for meeting and for display. 


At the Philadelphia Museum 


Delegates and members of the American 
Federation of Arts and the American Associ- 
ation of Museums came together again that 
evening in a joint informal session held at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, stopping en 
route to visit the unique Rodin Museum, 
still incomplete but rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, standing, as it were, at the foot of the 
great Museum, which, like a presiding genius 
at the end of Fairmount Parkway on an 
Acropolis of its own, keeps watchful guard 
over the City of Brotherly Love. Every- 
thing contrived to add charm to this meeting. 
As Philadelphia observes daylight saving 
time, the sun set and the full moon rose just 
as the visitors from afar approached the 
Museum. The fountains at the foot of the 
great ascent of steps were playing, so also 
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were those at the base of these steps, making 
suitable finale to the interesting cascades to 
right and left. Likewise in full play were the 
great fountains on the terrace at the top. 
The charm of these fountains is the free use 
of water, the great height to which the spray 
is thrown, like a geyser in frothy whiteness. 
Looking back from the portico of the museum 
one saw the city with its twinkling lights, the 
long lighted Parkway extending from the foot 
of the Museum to the City Hall; a little to 
the left the full moon in luminous suspension; 
and at one’s feet the fountains playing, in 
the light which flowed through the Museum’s 
open doors. Those in attendance gathered 
briefly at the foot of the main staircase for a 
word of welcome from Mr. Fiske Kimball, 
Director, and for an illuminating explanation 
of the Museum’s theory of display, a theory 
put into most admirable practice. Then came 
inspection of the series of completed rooms, 
beginning with the early Italian and coming 
up to the early American, rooms which 
testified to the relation of art to life, and to 
the enduring tradition of beauty. 


A Museum Session 


The second day opened with a joint session 
of the two organizations on Museum Activi- 
ties and Extension, at which Mr. Frederic 
Allen Whiting, a Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts and Director of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, presided. 

The first paper was by Mr. Robert W. de 
Forest, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts and of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, on the subject of “How Museums 
Should Most Wisely Dispose of Surplus 
Material.” Owing to illness, Mr. de Forest 
was unable to attend the Convention; his 
paper, therefore, was read, at his request, by 
Miss Mechlin. It will be printed in full in 
this Magazine, and also in the Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Museum; therefore suffice 
it to say that therein certain principles were 
laid down of acquisition and disposition 
which it would be well for all young museums 
to heed and to follow, profiting by the expe- 
rience of one of the greatest museums in this 
country and one of the oldest. 

The second speaker was Miss Laura M. 
Bragg, Director of the Charleston Museum, 


1 This museum will, when completed, contain about 150 works in bronze by Rodin, in addition to 
the “Gates of Hell,” the Thinker and the Calais group, now in place. 
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whose subject was “Lending by Museums,” 
and who earnestly urged not only a generous 
policy on the part of the museum directors 
but also stressed the potentialities of the 
national organizations in the spread of cul- 
ture and the upbuilding of ideals. 

Mr. Paul M. Rea, Executive Officer of the 
Pennsylvania Museum, formerly Director 
of the Cleveland Museum of Natural His- 
tory, who was the third speaker, advocated 
the establishment and maintenance of branch 
museums not only in our great cities of mag- 
nificent distances but in rural districts, en- 
forcing his plea with logical reason. 

The final speaker on Thursday morning 
was Mr. Charles H. Burkholder, Secretary 
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and Business Manager of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, who spoke on “Building Member- 
ships and Museum Finance,” declaring that 
finance was the backbone of accomplish- 
ment and that without finance, and adequate 
finance, our museums would be inert. Mr. 
Burkholder’s address was essentially prac- 
tical, and gave indication of how a great 
organization must be thoughtfully 
energetically built up. 


and 


Whitemarsh Hall 


There was no afternoon session on this 
day, but instead, after an excellent luncheon 
served at the Bellevue-Stratford, our dele- 
gates and members were taken on a motor 


OAK-ROOM FROM SUTTON-SCARSDALE HOUSE, DERBYSHIRE, ENGLAND, 1724-54 
PORTRAITS FROM THE JOHN H. MCFADDEN COLLECTION, PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM 


tour to Mount Pleasant in Fairmount Park, 
to Bryn Athyn Cathedral, a remarkable 
example of building in the manner of olden 
times by contemporary workmen, cooper- 
ative effort of craftsmen, artists and archi- 
tect; and from there to ‘““Whitemarsh Hall,” 
the magnificent estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward T. Stotesbury at Chestnut Hill, 
where they were permitted to inspect not 
only the splendid collection of 18th century 
English portraits on the first floor and of 
colored mezzotints on the second floor in their 
superb setting of old world furniture and 
hangings, but also the lovely gardens so 
reminiscent of Versailles in grandeur and in 
layout. Both Mr. and Mrs. Stotesbury 


graciously welcomed their guests, and re- 
freshments were served on the terrace over- 
looking the long vista to the grassy tapis 
verte. A rare privilege. 


At Belmont Mansion 


More motoring through Philadelphia’s 
beautiful suburbs and Fairmount Park 
brought us by eight o’clock to the Belmont 
Mansion, where, as guests of our Philadel- 
phia chapters, a delicious supper was en- 
joyed. Supper over, a short informal session 
was held at which Mr. Andrew Wright 
Crawford, Acting Director of the American 
Federation of Arts and Chairman of the 
Philadelphia committee of arrangements for 
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the Convention—reported briefly on the 
position the Federation has taken in regard 
to the proposed tariff on art, and its effort, so 
far successful, to keep art on the Free List; 
and read Mr. Richards’ account of the indus- 
trial art exhibitions brought to this country 
under the grant made by the General Educa- 
tion Board. In connection with the latter 
Mr. Richards told of the difficulty which 
Miss Plumb and Mr. Bach are experiencing 
at the present time in securing exhibits of 
glass and rugs because of the fact that many 
of the foreign industrial designs have been 
pirated of late in the United States. Mr. 
Crawford stressed this point and urged effort 
on the part of chapters and delegates to put 
an end to this practice. Mr. Crawford also 
spoke briefly with regard to the finances of 
the Federation, explaining the advantages 
enjoyed of grants from not only the General 
Education Board but the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and the Sage Foundation, at the same 
time emphasizing the need of wider individ- 
ual support; asking the cooperation of the 
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chapters generally, and those in attendance 
in particular, to this end. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Crawford's 
remarks, Mr. Huger Elliott read Mr. Eugene 
Savage’s paper “On Creative Art Educa- 
tion,’ which was listened to with profound 
interest and close attention. This paper is 
the result of an extended study on Mr. Sav- 
age’s part of the art schools not only of this 
country but abroad. It analyzes their short- 
comings in the light not only of accomplish- 
ment but of past history, recommends 
definite revision along radical lines, and 
should, it is thought, be conducive to helpful 
change in the reorganization of art school 
methods and of the teaching point of view.” 


Art and the Department Store 


Both sessions on Friday were held at the 
Philadelphia School of Design for Women, 
the President of the School, Judge Edwin O. 
Lewis, presiding in the morning; Mr. Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, first Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Arts, presiding at 


* Mr. Savage's paper will be published in full in a later number of this Magazine. 
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the session and business meeting in the after- 
noon. 

The subject under discussion in the morn- 
ing was “Art and the Department Store.” 
Mr. Samuel W. Reyburn, President of Lord 
and Taylor's, New York City, who was to 
have given the opening address, was unavoid- 
ably detained in New York, so that his paper 
was of necessity postponed until the second 
session. The chief speaker, therefore, was 
Mr. Herbert J. Tily, President of Straw- 
bridge and Clothier’s, Philadelphia, who told 
of what his great store has done to emphasize 
art in design to lead in the cultivation of 
taste rather than to follow the shoppers’ 
demand, and to mingle not only art and in- 
dustry but art with salesmanship. As in- 
troductory to Mr. Tily’s admirable address, 
Judge Lewis told most interestingly of the 
history of the Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women and its practical accomplish- 
ment, of cooperation received from and given 
manutacturers, and of the successful achieve- 
ment of its graduates. Lively discussion fol- 
lowed, in which quite a number of those in 
attendance took part. The trend of the dis- 
cussion was toward definition of fine and 
applied art, and an evident desire was 
manifested for elimination of boundary lines, 
an extension of the inclusive field of art. 


Lunch at the Philadelphia School of Design 


Members and delegates were the guests 
of the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women at a most delectable luncheon, beau- 
tifully served, in the spacious lunch rooms 
of the school. Owing to the number in at- 
tendance and the use of more than one room, 
the luncheon speakers were heard later in 
the auditorium, on the walls of which, by 
the way, was hung a most interesting exhibit 
of paintings by graduates of the school. 

The luncheon speakers were Nicola D’As- 
cenzo, stained glass maker, and Edmund de 
lorest Curtis, potter, both of whom spoke 
from the standpoint of their own craft, and 
ably. At this brief session, which might be 
referred to as an interlude, Mr. Zantzinger 
very appropriately and graciously presided. 
Again at this time our Convention was hon- 
ored by the presence of Philadelphia’s Mayor, 
who kindly contributed to the meeting by 
added words of commendation and encour- 
agement. 
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Closing Session 


Mr. Frederick P. Keppel presided at the 
regular session, which opened with the post- 
poned paper on “The Relationship Between 
the Art Museum and the Department Store’”’ 
by Mr. Reyburn, characterized by Mr. Kep- 
pel as a stimulating address. Then came 
Mr. Edward B. Rowan, Director of the 
Little Gallery at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who 
told with contagious enthusiasm of the de- 
velopment of the experimental work in 
Cedar Rapids, of which he and his wife are 
in charge, purposed to demonstrate the place 
of art in the life of the average citizen. Such 
enthusiasm as Mr. Rowan displayed could 
not fail to carry all before it, to win success, 
to achieve, as it has achieved apparently, 
wonders. 

The final paper at this delightful session 
was given by Mr. John D. Willard, Research 
Associate, American Association for Adult 
Education, on “Rural Adult Education and 
Aesthetic Interests.” Because of the late- 
ness of the hour, Mr. Willard shortened his 
paper considerably, so that it was all meat, 
thought-provoking, encouraging, inviting to 
further effort. We shall, we hope, have the 
privilege of publishing this paper in a later 
issue of this Magazine. 

Before adjournment a brief business ses- 
sion was held at which the following mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, whose term expired 
at this time, were reelected to serve for three 
years; Mr. Herbert Adams, Mr. George G. 
Booth, Mr. Robert W. de Forest, Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn, Mr. Everett V. Meeks, Mr. Arthur 
W. Page, Mrs. Gustav Radeke and Mr. C. 
C. Zantzinger. At this session also the fol- 
lowing resolutions of thanks and appreciation 
were unanimously passed by a standing vote: 


Resolution of Appreciation. 


The American Federation of Arts has held many 
memorable meetings in Washington and other 
cities, where inspirational messages and most 
generous hospitality have enlightened and en- 
riched its membership. The offerings of this Twen- 
tieth Convention, however, are of exceptional 
value, for they have effectively merged a great 
variety of art interests both in the program and 
in the character of entertainment, with unusual 
success. 

The Committee on Resolutions therefore recom- 
mends the adoption of the following resolution with 
a rising vote: 

Whereas, Nature, our hosts and our Acting 
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Director have conspired to present an ideal set- 
ting for the intellectual, physical and spiritual 
pleasure of this convention; and 

Whereas, We have availed ourselves without 
stint of the many opportunities offered us; be it 

Resolved, That our sincere thanks and heartfelt 
appreciation be extended 

To the Honorable Harry A. Mackey, Mayor of 
the city of Philadelphia, for his cordial words of 
welcome evincing sympathy in our aims and com- 
mendation of our work; 

To the American Association of Museums and 
to their President, Chauncey J. Hamlin, for their 
kindly cooperation in planning this meeting; 

To our able speakers, whose valuable thought 
and time have been devotedly given for our benefit; 

To the Trustees of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, its President, Eli Kirk Price, and its Director 
Fiske Kimball, for the delightful evening spent in 
inspection of their beautiful new Museum; 

To the Trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for the reception, tea and private view of the 
recent Finds from the Royal Tombs of Ur of the 
Chaldees; 

To the Philadelphia School of Design for Wo- 
men and its President, Hon. Edwin O. Lewis, for 
their cordial reception of both men and women not 
only for general inspection and a meeting place 
for the Conyention but for a delicious luncheon as 
well; 

To the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
and its President, Mr. John I. Lewis, for more 
than cordial hospitality, both at the Academy in 
Philadelphia and at the Chester Springs School; 

To Mr. and Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury for 
their kindness and generosity in welcoming us to 
their magnificent estate, ““Whitemarsh Hall”; 

To Mr. and Mrs. John F. Braun of Merion, Mr. 
and Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd of Haverford, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Haughton of Paoli, for their 
generosity in sharing with the delegates and mem- 
bers in attendance at the Convention their beauti- 
ful collections of art and their charming gardens; 

To the Print Club, the Graphic Sketch Club, and 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance, where the members 
were further initiated into the delightful art 
atmosphere and charm of the city of Brotherly 
Love; 

To the Camac Street Clubs for the privilege of 
acquaintance with the most interesting club street 
of our country; 

To the heads of Bryn Athyn Cathedral, Bryn 
Mawr College and Valley Forge Memorial Chapel 
for the privilege of inspection, which greatly 
added to the pleasure of the Federation’s mem- 
bers; 

To the department stores in Philadelphia and 
their managers, who cooperated to present artistic 
displays of their merchandise—Gimbel’s, Lit 
Brothers, N. Snellenburg and Co., Strawbridge 
and Clothier, Sears Roebuck and Co., and John 
Wanamaker; 

To the Public Schools and their Director, 
Theodore M. Dillaway, for their cooperation; 

To these organizations and others listed in our 
programme who, as hosts, made possible the 
entertainment so greatly enjoyed; 

And to our Acting Director and our Secretary 
for their most successful efforts in giving us the 
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inspiration which comes from such a memorable 
Convention. 


Two other resolutions were offered by this 
committee and unanimously adopted as fol- 
lows: 


With Reference to Washington 


Whereas, Our capital city of Washington is in 
danger of having one of its natural beauties 
seriously marred, if not obliterated, and 

Whereas, The most recent plans for the develop- 
ment of city planning in Washington require 
cooperation in private as well as government 
building; be it hereby 

Resolved, That members of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts and the American Association of 
Museums be asked to urge upon their representa- 
tives in Congress the importance of 

(1) Preserving in its natural beauty the gorge 
of the Potomac including Great Falls; 

(2) Passage of a bill to be introduced at the 
next Congress giving authority to regulate heights 
of buildings and designs of buildings privately 
erected in Washington; and 

(3) The removal of the Navy and Munitions 
buildings in the vicinity of the Lincoln Memorial 
intended as temporary but still in use. 


Disfigurement of Landscape 

Whereas, The beauty of the American landscape 
is being disfigured to an ever-increasing degree by 
advertising signs; be it 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Arts, 
assembled in Twentieth Annual Convention, here- 
by directs the attention of all concerned, adver- 
tisers and consuming public alike, to the serious- 
ness and danger of the present tendency, and urges 
its chapters and individual members to do every- 
thing in their power to create throughout the 
country a more broad-minded and enlightened 
public opinion in this matter. 


Teas and Banquet 


A short, violent shower arriving at the 
moment of adjournment caused some con- 
sternation but did not prevent full attend- 
ance at the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania where a reception and private 
view of an exhibition of the “Finds” from 
the Royal Tombs of Ur of the Chaldees was 
held in the Memorial Wing, timed so that 
our delegates might have the privilege of a 
first seeing; and tea at the Graphic Sketch 
Club and at the Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
both of which had arranged hospitable en- 
tertainment. ‘To tell of the unique and ex- 
tended activities of these two organizations 
would be impossible in short space. 

According to custom, the Convention was 
concluded with a banquet on the evening of 
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the third day, held in the ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel and attended not 
only by members and delegates but by many 
representative Philadelphians. The table dec- 
orations were pink roses. At the head table 
were seated Mr. Frederick P. Keppel, pre- 
siding; the Mayor of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Mackey; Mr. Chauncey J. Hamlin, outgoing 
President of the American Association of 
Museums; Mr. Fiske Kimball, newly elected 
President; and the four speakers, Mr. John 
Frederick Lewis, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts and a Vice- 
President of the American Federation of 
Arts; Mr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director, 
Institute for International Education; the 
Honorable James M. Beck, former Solicitor 
General of the United States, Member of 
Congress from Philadelphia; and the Hon- 
orable William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Lewis told in humorous vein of the 
founding, early history and the present vicis- 
situdes, as well as accomplishments of the 
oldest art academy in the United States, 
bringing with him and displaying several 
interesting historical documents. Mr. Dug- 
gan spoke generally on the subject of the 
development of civilization; Mr. Beck point- 
ed to evidences of decadence—the Sunday 
supplement, the commercial use of the radio, 
the prevalence of jazz music—and urged 
greater effort on the part of those who are 
concerned with cultivation of taste and the 
advancement of culture. Mr. Cooper took 
a middle ground, emphasizing the opportu- 
nities of education. By a rising vote greet- 
ings and felicitations were sent to Mr. Rob- 
ert W. de Forest, our President. 


The Saturday Pilgrimage 


For those who stayed over a most delight- 
ful pilgrimage was planned for and enjoyed 
on Saturday, May 25. Starting from the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel at a little after 
nine o’cleck, at least two hundred strong, 
in six motor buses and five private cars, 
Philadelphia was shortly left behind, and 
the country entered. The weather was per- 
fect, the air fresh, the sunlight dazzlingly 
bright, the contrast of light and shadow 
beautiful. 

American Paintings 


The first stop was at the home of Mr. and 
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Mrs. John F. Braun of Merion, where an all 
too brief inspection was made of a rare art 
collection—paintings by Whistler, Winslow 
Homer, Twachtman, Luks and Weir; etch- 
ings and lithographs by Joseph Pennell and 
others; and a glimpse had of a fascinating 
little garden. Here the visitors were received 
by both Mr. and Mrs. Braun. Mr. Braun 
was formerly President of the Art Alliance 
of Philadelphia and is especially well known 
both in artistic and musical circles. 


An Iris Garden 


The next stop was at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd at Haverford, 
who generously threw open their gardens 
to us, gardens reminding the traveller of 
Middleton Place, Charleston, one of the 
great gardens of this country, resembling it 
in layout, rivaling it in beauty, recalling the 
lines of Amy Lowell: 

“Step lightly down these terraces 

They are records of a dream.” 
Surely none who had this privilege will ever 
forget the beauty of the iris garden in full 
bloom, with its little blue central pool, its 
exquisite setting, its harmonious colorful- 
ness; purposefully designed; or the grand 
cherry tree of huge girth and spread which 
stood at a distance to the right as ancestral 
guardian; the rose-bordered walk leading to 
the swimming pool, or the marvelous rock 
garden at the foot of the extensive lawn. 


The Chester Springs School 


From there the pilgrims were taken to 
Bryn Mawr College and shown the Cloisters 
and Goodheart Hall; then on over hills and 
through dales to Chester Springs, where the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts has 
its summer and, now, winter school. Here 
Mr. John Frederick Lewis, President of the 
Academy and host for the day, and Mr. D. 
Roy Miller, Director of the School, and his 
wife, welcomed those in attendance. Again 
a delicious luncheon was served, after which 
inspection was made of the school buildings, 
historic in inception; of the room in which 
Washington stayed after leaving his en- 
campment at Valley Forge; of the famous 
iron and sulphur springs; of the new barn 
studio in course of construction; the walks, 
even the exhibition of student work on the 
upper floors of the dormitory. No school 
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in the country can have more beautiful set- 
ting than this: in none should the students 
be moved to produce works of more lasting 
beauty. 
Valley Forge 

Regretfully the pilgrims moved on at half 
past four. Two stops were made on the 
return trip, both memorable—one at the 
Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge designed 
by Milton B. Medary, Jr., glorified by 
Nicola D’Ascenzo’s stained glass windows, 
historical in theme, rivaling in color the 
glorious windows of Sainte Chapelle; en- 
riched by superb wrought iron work by Yellin 
and wood carving by Maene. Here the 
visitors were met by the minister in charge 
(the Rev. Mr. Burk), and by special request 
a brief service was held which to many 
seemed a benediction to the Convention at 
the close of a day of glorious memories. 


A Rock Garden 


The final touch, a fitting conclusion, was 
a visit to the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Haughton at Paoli, and inspection 
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of a most exquisite rock garden—a long, 
high, rocky hillside over which grew, as a 
natural luxuriance, every variety of close- 
clinging, colorful, modest flower. Topping 
the hill was Mr. and Mrs. Haughton’s 
charming simple old mansion, with its great 
fireplace of other days to which Mrs. Haugh- 
ton gave gracious welcome. At the foot of 
the hill ran a little stream in an open mea- 
dow through which, at the close of day, 
cows came wandering home in gentle pas- 
sivity. Here one saw beautifully mingled 
art and nature with that perfect naturalness 
which shows them kin. 

The last stage of this trip was through 
Fairmount Park, lovely in the early evening 
light, with its rhododendrons in full bloom, 
colorful even in shadow. 

The hands of the clock stood at quarter 
past eight when the hotel was reached and 
good-byes said. 

To our hosts of Philadelphia, to our com- 
mittee of arrangements no words of thanks 
for these memories would be adequate. 


L. M. 
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T WAS twenty years ago that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts was formed at a 
Convention held in Washington. At that 
Convention a comparatively small group of 
art organizations was represented, and, 
although a comprehensive program was set 
forth by Senator Root, the potentialities of a 
national organization were, even in the minds 
of the organizers, somewhat nebulous. 

The work of organization was begun in the 
studio of the late Frank D. Millet, who had 
been elected Secretary and consented to 
serve without compensation; and was con- 
ducted by the Assistant Secretary, later, on 
Mr. Millet’s death, to become Secretary. 

Early in the Fall of 1909 and for eighteen 
years thereafter, the office of the Federation 
was in the historic Octagon, owned and 
occupied as headquarters by the American 
Institute of Architects. The Federation is 
now occupying ten rooms on the eighth floor 
of the Barr Building facing beautiful Far- 
ragut Square, a most convenient and central 
location. 


Exhibitions 


To a great extent the work of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts has developed in 
response to demand and in accordance with 
the ideals originally set forth by Mr. Root. 
Our system of traveling exhibitions, the tech- 
nicalities of which have been highly devel- 
oped and the influence of which has been 
widely extended, originated in an insistent 
request from Fort Worth, Texas, for an 
exhibition shortly after the Federation was 
formed. 

During the season of 1909-10 we sent out 
three exhibitions which were shown in 9 
places. By 1922-23 the number of exhibi- 
tions had grown to 56, with 257 engagements. 
During the past year 46 collections have been 
circulated, for which, however, 300 engage- 
ments have been made. ‘The total number 
of exhibits shown during the 20 seasons 
amounts to 675; the number of engagements, 
each representing an independent exhibition, 
aggregates 3,369. 

The territory in which these exhibitions 
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have been circulated includes practically 
every state in the Union, and their success 
would seem to be indicated by the fact that 
places taking our exhibitions have requested 
them year after year. Also, as is obvious, 
the demand has grown; it continues to 
grow. 

Evidencing their intrinsic value, it may be 
noted that for several years we have carried 
annually over $300,000 worth of insurance 
on these exhibits. During the entire twenty 
years not a single claim for damages has 
been disallowed by our insurers; the Federa- 
tion has had no losses. 

To a great extent these exhibitions have 
been and are sent to places more or less 
remote from art centers, and that they have 
done much to awaken interest and engender 
appreciation none can doubt. The estab- 
lishment of additional museums, the organ- 
ization of art associations, the general in- 
crease in interest in art throughout the 
country witness thereto. 

An interesting feature of the exhibition 
work has been the fact that in recent years the 
demand for these exhibitions has increased 
among American colleges. In 1925-26 a spe- 
cial effort was made by us in this direction, 
the possibility of obtaining exhibitions from 
us being brought to the attention of college 
presidents throughout the country. Five 
circuits were arranged that year with a total 
of 56 showings. In 1926-27 there were 9 
circuits with 96 engagements. This demand 
is now continuous. 

Also, we have extended our territory be- 
yond the United States. For several years 
we sent exhibitions on a circuit of the great 
Western Canada Fairs, with the result that a 
permanent gallery of art has been established 
at Vancouver. In 1924, by special invitation, 
we assembled and sent to Venice an exhibi- 
tion of American paintings for the great 
Biennial held there. Exhibitions of prints 
—etchings, engravings and lithographs, by 
American artists assembled by us have been 
shown in the International Exposition in 
Florence in 1927; at the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Paris, in the summer of 1928, and at 
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the present time in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. These exhibitions have 
done much to acquaint foreigners with the 
art of America, to establish the standing of 
our American artists abroad. 

The exhibitions circuited during the past 
year comprised 12 collections of oil paintings, 
5 of water colors, 3 of original illustrations 
and drawings, 11 collections of graphic art; 
6 of reproductions of paintings by Old and 
Modern Masters; 1 of photographs; 2 of 
industrial art, not including the special exhi- 
bitions circulated under the appropriation 
from the General Education Board; 2 of 
architectural subjects and 4 of art school 
work. 

The majority of these exhibitions were of 
works by American artists. There was one 
notable exception—an exchange collection 
of prints by French artists which was sent to 
us under the auspices of the Association 
Francaise d’Expansion et d’Echanges Artis- 
tiques, at the same time that our exhibition 
of American prints was shown in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. This collection had its 
first showing at the Library of Congress, 
after which it went on a circuit of art muse- 
ums. From this exhibition sales totaling 
over $2,600 were made. 

Through the courtesy of the Print Club of 
Philadelphia we also sent on a short circuit 
during the past season an international col- 
lection of prints assembled in Europe last 
summer by Mrs. Andrew Wright Crawford. 

In assembling our exhibitions we have had 
at all times generous cooperation from organ 
izations and from the artists, the latter cheer- 
fully meeting our requests for loans even 
when the chance of sales in connection there- 
with was exceedingly small. Among the 
organizations cooperating with us during the 
past season in this particular were the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington; the Mural 
Painters; the Society of Illustrators; the 
Society of Landscape Architects; the Arden 
Galleries; the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts; the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign; the Grand Central Galleries, New York; 
and some of our leading American art dealers. 

Special tribute should be paid at this time 
to the devoted and invaluable services 
rendered for many years by Mr. Francis C. 
Jones as Chairman of our Exhibition Com- 
mittee. 
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Lectures 


The American Federation of Arts orig- 
inated and demonstrated the possibilities of 
the illustrated lecture to meet the need of 
localities desirous of first-hand information 
and unable to secure the services of qualified 
lecturers. By way of experiment three lec- 
tures by the then Assistant Secretary, which 
had been given successfully in Washington— 
lectures on American Painting, American 
Sculpture, and Civie Art, illustrated with 
stereopticon slides, were sent out to rural 
communities. From this modest beginning 
our Lecture Department has been evolved. 
We have now 46 such lectures, many of them 
by distinguished lecturers, in almost con- 
stant use. For these, during the past season 
115 engagements were made at 55 different 
places. 

Extremely limited means have prevented 
fuller development of this department of our 
work, but it is worthy of note that other 
organizations have followed in our lead, so 
that the circulation of illustrated lectures has 
come into universal use. Our present need 
is not only for additional lectures but for 
more colored slides. As the still picture now 
has to compete with the popular moving pic- 
ture it is almost essential to introduce, and 
particularly in such lectures as ours on art, 
the attractive element of color. 


Portfolio Service 


In connection with our educational work 
we have established and developed a system 
of Lending Portfolios and a Package Library. 
The portfolios consist of, prints—some of 
original prints, etchings, lithographs, wood- 
block prints; others of reproductions, and are 
sent to persons outside of the metropolitan 
districts who desire to make acquaintance 
with the best and to purchase works of 
moderate cost for their homes, for school 
rooms, clubs, etc. This service is free to 
members of the Federation and to others at 
nominal cost. Twenty such portfolios were 
circulated during the past season. 


Package Library 


The Package Library now consists of 864 
envelopes containing cuttings from current 
publications on the work of American artists 
and related subjects—material which would 
only be available through well-equipped pub- 
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lic libraries, and even in such as a rule only 
through the medium of extended research. 
This material is collected from exchange pub- 
lications, from the public press, ete. 

The illustrative value of the Package Lib- 
rary has been increased this year by the 
acquisition of about 200 miniature reproduc- 
tions in color of works of art by old and mod- 
ern masters, and 350 large illustrations, some 
in color, cut from publications and mounted 
on uniform cards. This material was re- 
quested‘and lent to persons in 26 States and 
the District of Columbia during the past 
season. ‘The subject on which information 
was most frequently requested was industrial 
art. 

It is worthy of note that the system which 
we have evolved has been used as a pattern 
for similar package libraries in other places. 


Magazine 


Shortly after the Federation was formed, 
realizing the necessity of a medium of com- 
munication and a means of securing and 
holding individual members, TH AMERICAN 
MaGazinb or Arv under the title, “Art and 
Progress,” was started by the present editor, 
Mr. Millet having secured from a group of 
friends subscriptions sufficient to guarantee 
the cost of publication for two years. The 
first number of the Magazine was issued in 
October, 1909, Bruce Rogers designing for us 
our original type page and cover and gener- 
ously instructing the inexperienced editor in 
the mysteries of professional make-up. The 
form adopted at that time is still in use. 

Our Magazine was originally proposed as a 
general readers’ publication upheld to a pro- 
fessional standard. It has not deviated 
from this purpose during the nineteen and a 
half years of its issuance. It has tried to 
keep its readers informed of the most sig- 
nificant happenings, of progressive move- 
ments, of real achievement. It has not, 
however, followed mere fads or fancies, nor 
has it given place to the discussion of pure 
technicalities. 

We have been fortunate in securing for our 
publication the services of some of the best 
writers in this country and abroad. In 
many instances these contributions have 
been made “con amore” or at very moderate 
rate of remuneration. <A little more than a 
year ago a generous contribution of $3,000 
from a member of our Board, Mr. George D. 
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Pratt, enabled us to make the compensation 
more nearly in accordance with value re- 
ceived. 

Obviously, although we are measurably 
proud of our Magazine, we are fully aware 
that it has at no time completely satisfied 
our ambition, that it has many unfulfilled 
potentialities. We should like to have for it 
more colored plates, more pages and a greater 


number of half-tone illustrations; in other | 


words, to make our Magazine as attractive 


to the eye as we hope and believe it is now | 


superior in content. As the official organ of 
the American Federation of Arts it should be 
undoubtedly the best art magazine that can 
be published—a magazine which, through 


increasingly wide distribution, would enlarge | 
our American art-loving public and_ thus | 
fulfill one of the chief purposes for which the 


American Federation of Arts was formed. 


Art Annual 


In 1913 we took over the publication of 
the American Art Annual, Miss Florence N. 
Levy, its founder, continuing for five years 
to serve as editor. Ten volumes of the book 
have now been published from our Washing- 
ton office under our immediate direction. 
during which time three new and inexper- 
ienced editors have successively been trained, 
and the high standard of the publication for 
accuracy and completeness established by 
Miss Levy upheld. 

Volume XXV was published in January, 
1929, in an edition of 1,500 and has sold well. 
Unique features of this volume are its 
directory of art teachers and supervisors in 
the public schools; a list of fellowships and 
scholarships in art; and a necrology of artists 
compiled from the obituaries published in 
the twenty-four previous volumes of the 
Art Annual. 

The demand for back numbers of the Art 


Annual is continuous, witnessing to the value | 
The edition of eight of | 


of this publication. 
the twenty-five volumes is exhausted. Very 
few copies prior to Volume XIII are on hand, 
and only thirty-five copies of Volume 
XXIV remain unsold. 


Art Sales 


In connection with the Art Annual, though 
published in advance independently, are 


reports of works of art sold at auction in 
New York, entitled Art Sales, issued monthly 
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from December to June. These are later 
incorporated in the yearly volume. This pub- 
lication is edited and issued from the New 
York office. 
Art in Our Country 

We have also published three editions of a 
handbook, “Art in Our Country,” originally 
compiled by Mrs. Everett Pattison of St. 
Louis, when Chairman of the Art Committee 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. This little book lists the principal 
works of art in over 1,000 cities and towns of 
the United States. In another year when 
the third edition will probably be exhausted, 
it should be re-edited and brought up to 
date. 

Western Office 

Since 1920 we have maintained a branch 
office at Lincoln, Nebraska, under the effici- 
ent charge of Professor Paul H. Grummann, 
head of the Department of Fine Arts of the 
University of Nebraska. Through the in- 
strumentality of this office we have been 
enabled to get into closer touch with those 
in the Western territory and to have the 
benefit not only of Professor Grummann’s 
experience and association but also of ex- 
hibition and storage facilities midway across 
the continent. To Professor Grummann’s 
devoted and efficient services we are deeply 
indebted. 


Annual Convention 


An Annual Convention bringing together 
those interested in art and its development 
throughout the country has been held in the 
month of May each year since 1909. The 
majority of these meetings have been held in 
Washington. According to our by-laws 
these meetings are invariably to be held in 
Washington on even years when occurs the 
long session of Congress. Successful meet- 
ings have been held on intermediate years in 
Chicago, Detroit, New York, St. Louis, 
Cleveland and Boston. Last year and this 
the American Association of Museums has 
met with us, which has undoubtedly widened 
the scope of interest and the possibility of 
influence. 

Regional Meetings 

In November, 1927, largely through the 
initiative as well as cooperation of Professor 
Grummann, the first Regional Meeting held 
under the auspices of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts took place in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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So large was the attendance from outlying 
districts, so evident the interest, that a 
second meeting was arranged and held in 
Denver, Colorado, the first week in Decem- 
ber, 1928. <A third is planned for Santa Fe 
next autumn. 

The Denver Meeting, which fell within the 
past twelve months, occupied three days. 
Sessions were held morning and afternoon in 
the auditorium of the Cosmopolitan Hotel 
and a special feature was made of group 
luncheons. Owing to the severity of the 
weather and the prevalence of an epidemic 
of influenza, the attendance was smaller than 
at Lincoln, but the representation was com- 
paratively widespread, the papers presented 
were of extremely thoughtful and significant 
character, and the opportunity of thus get- 
ting into touch with the workers in this far 
Western section of the country invaluable. 
The meeting was concluded with a dinner at 
which the principal speakers were Mr. 
Alexander B. Trowbridge, then Director of 
the American Federation of Arts, and Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, past President of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Topics discussed at 
the meetings were Traveling Exhibitions, Art 
in our Colleges, The Encouragement of Local 
Art, Indian Art, The Work of Chureh Art 
Commissions, Art in the Public Library, 
Public Relations, Municipal Planning Com- 
missions, ete. 

New York Office 

The American Federation of Arts was in- 
corporated in 1916 under the laws of the 
State of New York and has since that time 
consistently maintained a New York office. 
This office was at first in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing; later and until last autumn in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, through the 
generosity of that institution. With the 
expansion of activities, however, it was 
deemed wise to establish a separate office, 
and a room was secured at 40 East 49th 
Street. 

The work of the New York office since the 
retirement of Miss Levy as Editor of the Art 
Annual, has been largely under the direction 
of Mr. Richard F. Bach, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. This has included the publication of 
Art Sales, the organization, up to last year, 
of industrial art exhibitions. Mr. Bach hav- 
ing received a fellowship for foreign travel 
and intensive study of industrial art condi- 
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tions, was this Spring granted a year’s leave 
of absence for this purpose. 

We have also been fortunate in having in 
New York the services of Mr. Allen Eaton of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, who has 
assembled for us year after year notable 
exhibitions of prints reproducing chiefly in 
color the works of old and modern masters 
desirable for home and school room display. 
Under Mr. Eaton’s direction a_ special 
exhibition of these prints has been held in the 
late autumn annually up to this last year at 
the Sage Foundation. Last autumn this 
exhibition was at the Metropolitan Museum. 


Finances 


With regard to office force and finances. 
We began in 1909 with one assistant; in 1910 
we had two; in 1927 there were on our staff 
in the Washington office eighteen women and 
two men, not including employees in the 
branch offices. The present staff in Wash- 
ington consists of sixteen assistants. 

From no funds whatsoever our income in- 
creased gradually to over $100,000. The 
amount of receipts this year, according to 
the Treasurer’s report, was $184,091.20, 
including special grants. These funds, de- 
rived from membership and other sources, 
have for the past ten years been augmented 
by grants from the Russell Sage Foundation 
and the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
and by contributions from individuals. Ob- 
viously, however, as the funds have been 
enlarged the expenditures have increased to 
meet current needs. Up to the present time 
beyond the setting aside of life memberships 
as a permanent fund, nothing has been done 
to secure endowment. We have, however, 
consistently limited our budget to the extent 
of our resources. There have been no deficits. 


Chapter Membership 


During the past year 38 organizations 
have taken up chapter membership. The 
total number of chapters is now 438, includ- 
ing practically all of the art museums and a 
majority of the leading art associations of the 
United States. 


Expansion 
Because of the growth of the work it 
became evident three years ago that provi- 
sion should be made whereby all the respon- 
sibility would not rest on the shoulders of one 
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person and that the informal organization 
which had grown up should be replaced by a 
more formal organization capable of further 
expansion. A committee was appointed to 
study reorganization and in due course made 
recommendations which in brief, compre- 
hended the appointment of a Director as 
administrative officer supplementing the ser- 
vices heretofore exclusively rendered by the 
Secretary and Editor. In accordance there- 
with in December, 1927, Mr. Alexander B. 
Trowbridge of New York was appointed 
Director, in which capacity he served until 
February 11, 1929, when he resigned and Mr. 
Andrew Wright Crawford, a member of the 
Board, was appointed Acting Director. 


Work under Special Grants 


The year 1927-28 witnessed extraordinary 
expansion in other particulars in the work of 
the American Federation of Arts. At that 
time a most generous grant of $100,000 was 
made by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to meet additional administrative cost 
during a period of five years; and from the 
General Education Board was received a 
grant of $75,000 to enable the American 
Federation of Arts to assemble and bring to 
this country for circulation in the leading 
art museums important exhibitions of con- 
temporary industrial art. The Carnegie 
Corporation, furthermore, at approximately 
the same time made a grant of $50,000 to 
finance, under a_ provisional three-year 
program, an experiment in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, to demonstrate the place of art in the 
life of a given community. 

The work provided for by the grant from 
the General Education Board was organized 
as a separate enterprise under the Federation 
by Mr. Trowbridge in cooperation with Mr. 
Charles R. Richards, Director of the Division 
of Industrial Art of the General Education 
Board; and Miss Helen Plumb, in associa- 
tion with Mr. Bach, placed in charge. A 
collection of ceramics was assembled in 
Europe during the summer of 1927-28 aug- 
mented by exhibits from craftsmen in this 
country and exhibited first at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, and sub- 
sequently in the following museums: Penn- 
sylvania Museum, Philadelphia; Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts; Cleveland Museum of Art; 
Baltimore Museum of Art; Detroit Institute 
of Arts; Newark Museum; Carnegie Insti- 
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tute, Pittsburgh. A second exhibition con- 
sisting of glass and rugs, is now in process of 
collection. Besides which, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Trowbridge, who attended 
the International Congress on Art Education 
at Prague last summer, and of Miss Plumb, 
and through the cooperation of Professor 
George J. Cox of Teachers’ College, a mem- 
ber of the American Committee for the Inter- 
national Art Congress, Mr. Royal Bailey 
Farnum, Chairman of the Committee, and 
Dr. von Pechman, Director of Industrial 
Arts at the Bayerisches National Museum in 
Munich, exhibitions of the work of German 
and Austrian school children and of Amer- 
ican school children have been exchanged. 
The German exhibition opened at the Art 
Center, New York, early in April and is being 
shown on a circuit comprising the following 
places: Cleveland, Ohio; the Art School of 
the Detroit Arts and Crafts Society; Art 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago; the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence; the Denver 
Art Museum; Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley; Cheyenne (Wyoming) High 
School; University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
University of Wyoming, Laramie; the Uni- 
versity of Montana, Missoula; University of 
Washington, Seattle; Portland, Oregon; and 
Fresno, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Pomona 
College and San Diego, California. 


Cedar Rapids Experiment 


The Cedar Rapids Experiment was inau- 
gurated in June, 1928, under the direction of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Rowan, when a 
Little Gallery was opened at 318 South 
Third Street. Conveniently located, this 
Little Gallery was redecorated in the 
semblance of a room in an art museum, and 
therein a succession of well planned exhibi- 
tions have been shown during the past sea- 
son. These exhibitions have furnished the 
excuse and given opportunity for the Direc- 
tor and his wife to get into touch with groups 
of people in Cedar Rapids. The Little Gal- 
lery has been made a meeting place for clubs 
and associations, for college students and 
others. Both Mr. and Mrs. Rowan have 
given repeated talks on art in the Gallery 
and elsewhere. Much has been done to 
create interest and to bring members of the 
community in touch one with another 
through a common interest in art. Mr. 
Rowan, furthermore, has contributed short 
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articles on art several times a week to one of 
the leading local papers. The report from 
Cedar Rapids is that the Little Gallery and 
its directors have become an indispensable 
part of the city’s life. 


Meetings of the Board 


During the past year the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Federation of Arts has 
held three meetings. At the meeting on 
February 11th authority was given the Act- 
ing Director and Secretary to appear at a 
hearing on the Tariff to be held by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and urge the retention of art on 
the Free List. A brief urging such retention 
was drawn up by Mr. de Forest and, with 
recommendations of a majority of our chap- 
ters, was presented by Mr. Crawford at a 
hearing held at the House Office Building on 
February 23rd, at which time arguments in 
favor thereof were presented by the Secre- 
tary. The new Tariff Bill now before Con- 
gress still retains art on the Free List, no 
change having been made in the wording of 
the previous act. 


Loss by Death 


The Federation has sustained during the 
past year loss by death of a member of its 
Board, Mr. J. Horace Harding of New York 
and an Honorary Vice-President, Judge Wil- 
liam B. Sanders of Cleveland. Appropriate 
resolutions of sympathy and regret were 
passed by the Board and spread on the 
minutes. 


Looking Ahead 


So much for the past. Looking ahead 
many inviting prospects present themselves, 
some new, others of long standing but yet 
unrealized. A few may be enumerated. 


Group Conferences 


There is every reason why the American 
Federation of Arts as a national organization 
should take the initiative in calling confer- 
ences of small groups of workers to discuss 
for mutual benefit as well as for determina- 
tion, matters of specific and general interest 
in the field of art, matters which cannot be 
adequately discussed in large general meet- 
ings. 

Educational Program 


The American Federation of Arts may per- 
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form a two-fold service in the field of educa- 
tion by instigating effort on the part of 
others, and by exerting effort on its own part. 
There is an increased understanding today 
of the importance of art in education, but 
there is still large need of practical applica- 
tion. At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Federation of Arts in Feb- 
ruary, 1928, a committee on educational 
work was appointed, of which Mr. Trow- 
bridge was Chairman, Mr. Keppel Vice- 
Chairman, with the purpose, after scrutiniz- 
ing the work of the Federation and its poten- 
tialities, of drawing up a program for its 
future conduct and further development. 
This committee is still active. 

There is a great opportunity for the devel- 
opment of interest in art among the people 
of the rural districts through cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture, the 
Federal Bureau of Education and other 
organizations such as the Adult Educa- 
tion Association—an opportunity not yet 
grasped. 
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Re-definition of Purpose 


It should never be forgotten, also, that the 
American Federation of Arts is something 
bigger and more significant than the sum of 
its activities; that it stands for a great ideal, 
the solidarity of the arts. It is what no local 
organization can be. Its existence lifts art 
above trivialities and gives it a place in our 
national intellectual life. Our record of 
accomplishment is something to be proud of 
but it is only a beginning, the scaffolding of 
a far greater structure to be built in the 
future. For this building we must have not 
only money but men and women—workers, 
intelligent direction. Money will make it 
possible for us to multiply our activities, 
increase our usefulness, but men and women, 
eager to serve,added to our list will assure the 
perpetuity of the idea, the eventual achieve- 
ment of the ideal. We are not constructing a 
building with tangible material; we are erect- 
ing a spiritual fabric, and this can only be 
done through the medium of the spirit mani- 
fested in man. 


ON OLD MILL CREEK 


ALLEN LEWIS 


EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PRINTS 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, LONDON 
MAY-JUNE, 1929 


EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PRINTS, NORTH COURT, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


AMERICAN PRINTS IN LONDON 


N THE 14th of May an exhibition of 
Contemporary American Prints, assem- 
bled and shown under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Arts, was opened 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London. The opening was, according to 
custom, ceremonious. On a platform in the 
center of the gallery were seated Mr. Eric 
Maclagan, Director of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum; Sir William Llewellyn, 
President of the Royal Academy; Mr. F. L. 
Belin, Secretary of the American Embassy; 
Sir Frank Short, R. A., President of the 
Royal Society of Painters, Etchers and 
Engravers; and Mr. Martin Hardie, Keeper 
of the Department of Engraving, Ilustra- 
tion and Design of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
The chief speaker was Sir William Llewel- 
lyn, President of the Royal Academy, who 
was introduced by Mr. Hardie and said: 


“During the last thirty years there has 
been a noteworthy revival in the Art of 
Etching and Engraving in Great Britain. 
This has been contributed to by various cir- 
cumstances which I will endeavor to describe 
in the shortest way possible. 

“Firstly, the Royal Academy has played 
its part by the work of its members and by 
its annual exhibitions. In this connection I 
would wish to draw your attention to the 
fact that the Black and White Section of the 
Academy this year occupies a central posi- 
tion in the galleries, which indicates the 
special importance we attach to this section, 
our appreciation, and our wish to encourage 
engravers, etchers and draughtsmen to send 
to us in the future their best work, so that 
we can show to the public, and so that every- 
one may see what is universally admitted by 
foreign opinion, that Great Britain excels 
supremely in this branch of art. 
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“Tf the Royal Academy has helped, this 
great Museum, by its large collection of 
prints and its close association with the 
Royal College of Art, has also played its 
part. I may speak here of the great work 
carried on for thirty years by Sir Frank 
Short, as Professor of Engraving at the Royal 
College of Art, and continued by his sue- 
cessor, Professor Malcolm Osborne. That 
school, under Short’s inspiration, has always 
stood for high ideals and all that is true and 
fine in purpose and sound in technique. 

“Then there is the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers and Engravers, again with 
Sir Frank Short as its President, a worthy 
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successor to that famous etcher, Sir Francis 
Seymour Haden—a great society that, by 
its annual exhibitions and its encouragement 
of the best that is in modern art, has con- 
tributed very largely and with world-wide 
influence to the revival of which I have 
spoken. Outside its ranks there are other 
etchers—I need only mention Sir D. Y. 
Cameron, Mr. Muirhead Bone, and Mr. 
James McBey. All these sources have con- 
tributed to the making of a British school of 
engravers and etchers which ranks, we may 
claim, higher than that of any other country 
in the world. 

“If we can be proudly patriotic, we can 
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realize at the same time that other countries 
in their own different ways have developed 
with originality and success the resources of 
the engraver’s art. We saw here two years 
ago a large exhibition of modern French 
Prints, and we now have an opportunity— 
thanks to the enterprise of The American 
Federation of Arts—of studying the best 
that contemporary America can produce, 
whether in etching, engraving, lithography 
or woodcutting. There are here over 400 
chosen prints. Those of us who are artists 
welcome this chance of seeing the work of 
our colleagues in the United States, a coun- 
try, we must always remember, which pro- 
duced Whistler and Sargent, painters whose 
distinguished work has had a very great 
influence upon the art of our own country. 
The British public will welcome a chance of 
still closer alliance with friends and kinsmen 
overseas, and will find in their art, more than 
in that of the Continent, a common outlook in 
honesty of purpose and sound craftsmanship. 

“There are included here some retro- 
spective prints, the work of distinguished 
artists of the past. There is, for instance, a 
group of works by Whistler, and Whistler 
was universally recognized as one of the great 
master-etchers of the world. With Whistler 
we must also mention Henry Wolf and the 
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veteran Timothy Cole as masters of inter- 
pretative wood engraving. It would be 
invidious to mention names of living artists, 
but I assure you that, as you will see for 
yourselves, this exhibition covers a very 
wide ground, not only in the methods em- 
ployed but in the various subjects, whether 
of portraiture, architecture, landscape, figure 
subjects, which have inspired the artists. 
Throughout the exhibition you will find 
artists who are using their knowledge of their 
medium, whether in line or tone, for the 
expression of live and active personality, and 
you, I think, will welcome an opportunity of 
seeing a collection which shows so fully the 
purpose and spirit and progressive tenden- 
cies of the Graphic Arts of America. 

“In conclusion I would say that thanks 
are due to the Board of Education and to 
Mr. Maclagan, the Director of this Museum, 
for extending the generous hospitality they 
have to our American kinsmen and for dis- 
playing so admirably the work that has been 
sent across the seas. We may also thank Mr. 
Martin Hardie, the Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Engraving, Illustration and Design 
in this Museum, on whose shoulders, I 
believe, has fallen a good deal of the work of 
organization.” 

Response was made by Mr. Eric Mac- 
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lagan, Director of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, as follows: 

“Tt is my pleasure to be able, on your 
behalf, to thank the President of the Royal 
Academy for so very kindly sparing time 
from his busy life to come down here and 
open this exhibition. It is a pleasure which 
I should not have had except for the inter- 
vention of quite mundane interests of poli- 
tics, because I am quite sure that Lord 
Eustace Percy, who has shown the greatest 
interest in this exhibition, would have been 
here himself to thank him if it had not been 
for the fact that he is at present conducting 
a somewhat strenuous campaign in his con- 
stituency. I am quite certain that all of us 
are extremely grateful to the President of the 
Royal Academy for coming here this after- 
noon, just as we are most grateful to the 
American Federation of Arts for allowing 
this exhibition to be held here and sending 
over this wonderful collection of prints. I 
should also like to convey thanks to Mr. 
Belin, who is here representing the American 
Embassy, and to express the great help we 
have had due to the work of his compatriots 
in America. I would point out that the very 
remarkable, small and choice collection of 
Whistler etchings which is on view has not 
come from America, but that the prints are 
taken from our own collections here at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. As the Presi- 
dent has said, it would be invidious to pick 
out the work of any living artists here who 
are represented in this show, but there are, 
I think, two recently deceased artists whose 
work is very unfamiliar to English lovers of 
Art and is very well represented in this 
exhibition. I am alluding to Mr. George 
Bellows, the lithographer, and Mr. Arthur 
Davies, a painter of extraordinary distinc- 
tion, whose aquatints are represented here 
in the exhibition and give some idea to those 
who do not know the American museums of 
his very rare and imaginative settings. I am 
quite certain that this exhibition will be a 
real revelation to the English public of the 
art work which is being done in America, 
and I trust that they will show their appreci- 
ation widely by coming here to see it.” 


In The (London) Times of May 14 inter- 
esting comment was made on this exhibition, 
which we venture to reprint here in full: 

“Organized by The American Federation 
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of Arts—more or less on the lines of the 
French exhibition of two years ago—there is 
in the North Court of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum a comprehensive exhibition of 432 
contemporary American prints—etchings, 
drypoints, woodcuts and lithographs.  Be- 
sides Whistler and Pennell, a few of the art- 
ists are seen here occasionally in mixed 
exhibitions, but the majority are unfamiliar, 
and the opportunity to become acquainted 
with American engraving will be welcomed. 

“Speaking broadly, and of course allowing 
for many exceptions, the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of American engraving seems to be 
neither—as here—technical virtuosity nor— 
as in France—originality of design, but 
rather a spirit of adventure in the matter of 
subject. By no means all the prints deal with 
the ‘American scene,’ but a considerable num- 
ber do so, in its less conventional aspects and 
with a racy vigor. At this time of day it is 
not necessary to say anything about Whist- 
ler—the group of ten of his works is from the 
Museum collection—and Pennell may pass 
with the comment that the best of him is 
probably to be found in such industrial 
lithographs as ‘Within the Furnaces,’ 
though he is represented also by etchings; 
but a word may be said about the charming 
qualities in etching of the late Mary Cassatt, 
and the extraordinary virtuosity in repro- 
ductive wood engraving of Mr. Timothy 
Cole, who is represented by two portraits 
and a landscape. 

“The prints are hung in groups according 
to artist. Dates of birth—and death—would 
have been an advantage to the catalogue, 
also indication of medium, but the catalogue 
has illustrations and also, by way of intro- 
duction, a short history of American graphic 
arts by Miss Leila Mechlin, Secretary of The 
American Federation of Arts. Here we can 
only touch on prints or groups which gave 
particular pleasure, such as the studies in 
Gothic architecture by Mr. John Taylor 
Arms; the semi-satirical domestic drypoints 
by Miss Peggy Bacon; the lithographs by 
the late George Bellows; the decorative 
compositions of the nude in aquatint by the 
late Arthur B. Davies; ‘The Family,’ of a cat, 
by Miss Mabel Dwight; ‘Revisitation,’ by 
Mr. Rockwell Kent; the New York litho- 
graphs, by Mr. Arnold Ronnebeck; and 
‘Leda’ and ‘Promenade,’ by Mr. Thomas 
Handforth.” 


EAST SIDE, NIGHT (ETCHING) 


FISH MARKET (ETCHING) 
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THE SUMERIANS AND PROGRESS 


At the Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania was opened, at the time of our 
recent Convention, an exhibition of treasures 
found in recent years in the Royal Tombs of 
the ancient city of Ur of the Chaldees by an 
expedition sent out by this Museum and the 
British Museum jointly. These discoveries, 
delightfully described in Dr. Woolley’s book, 
“The Sumerians,”! are not only intensely 
interesting and very beautiful but thought- 
provocative and a bit staggering, for they 
manifest a high development of artistic 
handicraft, taste and feeling existent in an 
age in the remote past, antedating, and some 
affirm, surpassing, the art of Egypt. No 
wonder an awe-struck visitor was heard to 
remark, “Have we really progressed? Are 
we progressing?” Who can say? Perhaps, 
as a well-known contemporary essayist has 
suggested, the world does not really go on 


‘Reviewed in the June number of this Magazine. 
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and on but round and round. Certainly 
there is evidence in substantiation of this 
theory. Revolution is undoubtedly at times 
mistaken for evolution; for instance, the 
Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood urged a return 
to realism; from realism came impressionism, 
cubism, futurism, and now the cry is heard 
afar “back to Holbein.’ A speaker at our 
Convention aptly pointed out an amazing 
similarity in the modernistic furniture of 
today to the home-made furniture—the bar- 
rel-chair and the box table—of the early 
90’s. Indeed the great art of the classical 
revival was brought forth by a turn of the 
wheel, as was that of the still greater Renais- 
sance. Does the world go on and on or simply 
round and round? 

In order to produce better art we have 
intensively developed our art schools. There 
are today, it is said, more than 20,000 young 
men and women studying to become pro- 
fessional artists, chiefly painters. Now Mr. 
Kugene Savage in a scholarly paper read at 
our Convention informs us that our art 
school methods are for the most part all 
wrong, and if we are to have great art in 
America, or elsewhere, we must return to 
the bottega system in vogue when Michael 
Angelo and his confréres produced their 
masterpieces, but long since discarded. 

Viewing the present impartially, we have 
to admit that probably the only contribution 
that we have made to the field of art by way 
of novelty is the sky-scraper called forth by 
economic necessity. What does this signify? 
Principally, perhaps, that progress is only 
made through this channel—a natural 
sequence of cause and effect. When there is 
a new need there will be a new art. Obviously 
no one can be original by taking thought, in 
fact the greatest obstacle, we believe, to 
originality—an obstacle operating seriously 
in the present day and generation—is self- 
consciousness. When consciousness of self 
develops, the well of creative instinct dries 
up and the weeds of eccentricity rather than 
the flowers of originality flourish. The 
modernist’s desire to cast off tradition is a 
logical acknowledgment of the necessity of 
free thought for creative development. But 
the fact is that tradition is inescapable. A 
riddle once answered can never be guessed. 
As children of the past we cannot stand 
alone. Our only hope of building a new art 
is of meeting new needs. 


: 
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Under these circumstances, why worry 
about progress? Certainly the Sumerians did 
not. In all probability the world does go 
round and round—at least so the astrono- 
ers tell us—but, as a result, day follows night 
as surely as night follows day. And if our art 
of the present is not as great as the art of the 
past, we may be assured that with the rising 
of a new sun the miracle will again be 
accomplished. 


NOTES 


The new home of the Balti- 


THE NEw more Museum of Art, erect- 
BALTIMORE ed adjacent to Wyman 
MUSEUM Park on ground given by 


Johns Hopkins University, 
opened to the public on the afternoon of 
April 18. Members of the Board of Trustees, 
headed by Blanchard Randall, President, 
Mayor William F, Broening and other city 
officials, were the first to enter the doors, 
after which the building was thrown open 
to the public. 

The Inaugural Exhibition occupied five 
galleries, the two larger of which were 
devoted to the Jacob Epstein collection of 
Old Masters and the International Exhibi- 
tion of Ceramic Art circulated by The Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts. In the smaller 
galleries were shown paintings lent by Mr. 
Theodore Marburg, and other special loans, 
as well as selections from the Museum’s 
permanent collection. 

In addition to his notable collection of Old 
Masters, Mr. Epstein also lent for this open- 
ing exhibition a group of five bronzes, includ- 
ing Rodin’s “The Kiss,” “Meditation” and 
“Eve”; Barye’s “Stag and Tiger” and “Lion 
and Serpent;” as well as his own portrait 


. bust by Jacob Epstein, the British sculptor. 


Other notable works by contemporary Amer- 
ican artists were lent by the Friends of Art 
of Baltimore. 

The beautiful entrance court to the Muse- 
um was hung with four Beauvais tapestries, 
lent by Duveen Brothers, and before the 
great window on the west side stood a plaster 
cast of the heroic statue of Michael Angelo 
by Paul Bartlett, lent by the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art of Washington. 

The room in which works from the Muse- 
um’s permanent collection have been placed 
is dominated by a large painting depicting 
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Queen Charlotte, the consort of George III, 
with the infant princes George and Frederick, 
by Allan Ramsay, court painter to George 
III, a recent gift to the Museum from Mrs. 
P. B. K. Daingerfield. Other paintings 
shown herein are by Elihu Vedder, L’Her- 
mitte, Daubigny, Turner, Meissonier, Rous- 
seau, Morlon, Bonnat and Bouzin. 

The majority of these inaugural exhibits 
(with the possible exception of the inter- 
national collection of Ceramic Art) will 
remain on view throughout the summer 
months. 


The American Art Gal- 

HIGH PRICES IN leries, Inc., New York, 

THE SEASON'S makes interesting report on 

SALES some of its notable auction 

sales during the past season, 

with special reference to early American fur- 
niture, silver and portraits, as follows: 

The 65 sales, conducted by the American 
Art Association, brought a grand total of 
$4,302,397.50. Thirty of these sales were of 
furniture and furnishings, amounting to 
$2,875,071.50. Twelve painting sales totalled 
$734,095. Book sales, which included auto- 
graph and manuscript material, were 17 in 
number and their total was $566,640.50, 
while etchings, prints and drawings, 6 sales 
in all, brought $126,590.50. 

Furniture and furnishings brought ap- 
proximately four times as much as the next 
highest of the four divisions, that of paint- 
ings. The highest sum realized for any one 
collection dispersed during the season was 
the $605,449, obtained for the collection of 
the late Howard Reifsnyder of Philadelphia, 
sold in late April. 

The season was notable for many records, 
and these were made in various fields, includ- 
ing the Reifsnyder and Ayer sales in fur- 
niture; in the Bloomingdale sale of paintings; 
and in the field of books, manuscript and 
autograph material, by items in the Solo- 
mon, Cohen, Austin and Reifsnyder book 
collections. 

The astounding record prices brought by 
different items of antique American fur- 
niture, silver, an American painting, and 
autograph and manuscript material falling 
under the head of Americana, were supported 
by the general high level in these fields, 
pointing to an increasing interest on the part 
of American collectors, professional and 
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amateur, in things American. The $44,000 
highboy, bought by a private buyer using 
the name H. F. Winthrop, the $33,000 arm- 
chair, obtained by Thomas Curran, and the 
$26,000 chest-on-chest which went to the 
same buyer, were not the only records made 
in the sale of the Howard Reifsnyder collec- 
tion of American furniture. Sums of $6,700, 
$6,100 and $6,000 each were paid for three 
Queen Anne chairs, the lowest of which 
established a new record for a piece of fur- 
niture of that type. The $3,600 paid for a 
mahogany shelf clock was also a record, as 
was the price of $8,300 for a carved mahog- 
any side chair. 

In the sale of the smaller collection of 
New England antiques formed by Fred 
Wellington Ayer, of Bangor, Maine, which 
immediately followed the Reifsnyder co]- 
lection, other new records were astonishingly 
made, among them being the $7,500 paid for 
a Duncan Phyfe carved mahogany lyre- 
pedestal card table and $2,700 for a Simon 
Willard banjo clock, 

In the sale embracing the William M. 
Austin collection of early American silver the 
sum of $3,600 was paid for a silver tankard, 
made in Boston, by Benjamin Burt, about 
1756; and $1,900 for a silver porringer, made 
by Benjamin Hiller, also Boston, about 
1710. Another record was the $1,550 paid 
for an early American silver coffee pot, made 
in New York, about 1730, by Thauvet 
Besley, sold in the Neilson ‘combination 
sale.” Early American silver now more than 
ever tops Georgian silver in both interest 
and value in the minds of collectors. The 
larger part of the early American silver 
known is already gathered into three big col- 
lections, the Clearwater Collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City, the Francis P. Garvan collection, and 
that in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
The collector finds it increasingly difficult to 
obtain early American pieces. 

A very significant price was the $19,000 
paid by Knoedler’s for the portrait of Major 
General Baron Von Steuben, painted by 
Ralph Earle, American artist (1751-1801), 
which came up for sale in the Austin col- 
lection. While it is difficult to apply the 
term “record” to prices paid for unique 
items of this kind, this may be considered a 
record. The $29,000 paid by the Howard 
Young Galleries for the portrait of Major 
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General Andrew Jackson, by Samuel Waldo, 
A.N.A. (1783-1861), offered in the Lyman 
G. Bloomingdale sale of oil paintings on 
November 22, broke all records for a picture 
by an American artist at public sale. 
Tapestries proved themselves high in 
favor throughout the season, with $14,000 
paid for a XVI Century Brussels Renais- 
sance example and $12,750 for a XVI Cen- 
tury Flemish Renaissance piece, in the Ben- 
guiat sale on April 13, and $8,000 for one 
of August Belmont’s tapestries, a Brussels 
“fin Teniers,” about 1700, knocked down in 
the Belmont-Phillips “combination sale.” 


The Fairmount Park Art 


FAIRMOUNT Association of Philadelphia 


PARK ART has lately published its 
ASSOCIATION Fifty-seventh Annual Re- 


port, from which the follow- 
ing items are taken: 

The Shakespeare Memorial, an undertak- 
ing of the Association, was erected in Logan 
Square on the axis of the central building of 
the Free Library, facing the Parkway. This 
memorial, which is the work of Alexander 
Stirling Calder, sculptor, and Wilson Eyre 
and Mcllvaine, architects, represents Ham- 
let and the Fool as Tragedy and Comedy. 
It was formally dedicated on Shakespeare’s 
birthday. 

The cascades at either side of the grand 
stairway leading to the Art Museum were 
completed by the Fairmount Park Commis- 
sion and put into operation during the past 
year. On each side and in front of the 
cascades have been placed sculptural groups 
— ‘The Lion Fighter” by Albert Wolff, 
presented to the city some years ago by the 
Association; and “The Amazon” by August 
Kiss, likewise the gift of the Association. 

The projects for the reclamation of the 
banks of the Schuylkill were furthered during 
the past year through work done in carrying 
out the contracts entered into between the 
City of Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
panies. Additional property on the east side 
has been acquired by ordinance, extending 
the Parkway southward along the Schuylkill 
to the south line of Winter Street. It is 
interesting to note that the plans for the 
development in connection with the new 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station on the west 
bank of this river include a two-decked street 
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similar to that now in use in the congested 
district of Chicago on the banks of the 
Chicago River. 

The Association received through the will 
of the late Ellen Phillips Samuel an im- 
portant residuary estate to provide for the 
erection along the East River Drive, from the 
Lighthouse northward to the Girard Avenue 
Bridge, of statuary emblematic of the early 
settlers of America. During the past year the 
first of these figures, that of the well-known 
Thorfinn Karlsefni, by Einar Jonsson of 
Iceland, was given placement. 

In connection with the 1928 Annual 
Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts the Fairmount Park Art 
Association offered a prize of $500 for a work 
in sculpture suitable for erection out of doors. 
This prize was awarded to Mary E. Moore 
for a “Shell Bird Bath.” The Association will 
again offer a generous prize, this time 
amounting to $1,000 for a work in sculpture 
suitable for permanent erection out of doors, 
shown in the Biennial Exhibition of Sculp- 
ture-in-the-Open-Air to be held in 1930 under 
the auspices of the Art Alliance of Philadel- 
phia, the Fairmount Park Art Association 
and other local organizations. 

The Annual Meeting of the Fairmount 
Park Art Association was held February 4, 
1929, at which time a notable address on 
“Life and the Museum” was delivered by 
Mr. Royal Cortissoz. This address is pub- 
lished in full in the Association’s Annual 
Report. 


The art which commence- 
ment and vacation visitors 
hope to see in Boston, that 
of the colonial, Revolution- 
ary and post-Revolutionary artists, began to 
be exhibited plentifully even before June 1, 
as at the Museum of Fine Arts where the 
Smiberts, Copleys and Stuarts received from 
the George Nixon Black estate have been 
hung along with other early “Americans,” ac- 
quired or lent; at the Fogg Art Museum, 
where a number of colonial canvases belong- 
ing to Harvard University have been rehung 
at the museum; at the library of the Harvard 
Law School, which has recently obtained, by 
gift and purchase, several of the likenesses of 
legal personages of the eighteenth century 
that have come from private ownership; and 
at the Boston dealers’ galleries, at which the 
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interest of a large public in ancestral art is 
well understood. 

Three portraits in pastel by Joseph Black- 
burn, of Lieutenant Governor and Mrs. 
Thomas Oliver and Governor Thomas 
Hutchinson, were “finds” displayed at the 
Copley Gallery in May last. It has been 
written that Blackburn never drew in pastel. 
These likenesses, however, were signed and 
dated by him in 1760. The discovery of them 
has suggested a possibility that John Single- 
ton Copley’s celebrated letter of September, 
1762, to Jean Etienne Liotard, at Geneva, 
asking for a box of pastels, was inspired by 
Blackburn, the somewhat mysterious person 
who disappeared from New England in 
1763. 

Historically and artistically notable, too, 
in an exhibition of masterpieces by deceased 
American artists at the Robert C. Vose Gal- 
leries, was Peter Pelham’s sturdy portrait of 
Governor Shute. It was painted in England 
just before this painter-engraver, afterwards 
Copley’s stepfather, came out to America, 
and it presumably was meant to be a card of 
introduction to prospective sitters in New 
England. It is a better Pelham than some of 
those made after the artist had settled in 
Boston and begun to eke out a living by 
teaching dancing and arithmetic when not 
employed at his art. 

Art of some of the descendants of the 
oldest Americans was displayed at the 
Museum of Fine Arts during May and June 
through the courtesy of the Kent School, 
Denver, which lent its collection of paintings 
of ritual dances and other aboriginal customs 
made by Indian Artists of the Southwest. 
The workmanship of Awa Tsireh, Richard 
and Miguel Penya and other protégés of the 
School of American Research in the South- 
west produced a profound impression among 
New England people who have long been 
sympathetic with aboriginal arts, ancient 
and modern. 

Its futuristic bent the Harvard Society for 
Contemporary Art again indicated as it 
blossomed forth in late May with an exhibi- 
tion of Mr. Buckminster Fuller’s dymaxion 
house, analogous in structure to the tree 
houses that used to be built as curiosities 
around a tree trunk. The inventor lectured 
daily before eager-eyed Cantabrigians. His 
message of a revolutionized domestic archi- 
tecture thrilled an intelligentsia which will 
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continue to sleep under the mansard roofs 
built in 1869. 

Worcester, New England’s other principal 
center of esoteric arts and crafts, had at its 
Art Museum during May a third annual 
exhibition of decorative arts, some of them 
intriguing, some irritating to the local bour- 
geoisie. The collection abundantly illus- 
trated ‘‘the trend of modern design—the 
tendency away from direct imitation of 
nature and in the direction of highly stylized 
forms.” It included ceramics of Soviet 
Russia lent by the Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion; Austrian terra cottas, Czechoslovakian 
glass, American silver, printed silks and other 
textiles of several nations; drawings by 
Pablo Picasso and Simka Simkhovitch. 
Friends of the Worcester Museum rejoiced 
that no bombs were thrown at this exhibition 
by the 100 per cent societies of the neigh- 
borhood. 

The technique of museum extension 
attained to a new phase when on May 7, at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, occurred the first 
showing of a motion picture, ‘““The Etcher’s 
Art.” None who sat through this perform- 
ance had any doubt that it opens the way 
toward interesting many communities in the 
art museums of the larger cities. A brief 
setting forth on the screen of a few of the 
supreme etchings of the world was followed 
by a visit to Frank W. Benson’s Salem studio, 
where the processes of making an etching 
were disclosed in a series of effective close- 
ups. The film was made for the Museum by 
the University Film Foundation. 

Business men who paint not being of the 
tired sort, visitors at the third annual exhibi- 
tion of the Boston Business Men’s Art Club, 
at the Boston Art Club galleries, May 28 to 
June 15, found stimulus in a show that would 
stand up well in comparison with the exhibi- 
tions of some professional societies. Many 
members of this organization are not ama- 
teurs, except that they have business em- 
ployment and paint for fun. The president, 
Theophile Schneider, holding the place of 
honor with a big Monhegan marine, is a 
seasoned exhibitor; so are S. J. Guernsey, 
archaeologist of the Peabody Museum, whose 
paintings of the Southwest are clever and 
sophisticated; Walter H. Kilham, architect, 
whose “Rapid Transit” water color is one 
of the modernistic pieces at the exhibition; 
Charles M. Cox, of the Chamber of Com- 
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merce, who has been painting, and under 
good instruction, for many years, and others. 

Following this annual reaching out for 
réclame of the business men who paint, the 
Art Club hung its gallery with the usual 
members’ exhibition, to continue through 
the summer. 


Pewee 


The eleventh annual exhibi- 
THE GREENWICH tion of the Greenwich Socie- 
society or ty of Artists was shown in 
ARTISTS the Art Gallery of the 
Greenwich Library in May. 
The exhibition this year was unusually 
noteworthy and attracted wide attention, 
both on account of the quality of the works 
included and the manner in which they were 
set forth. In the center of the room Gutzon 
Borglum’s bust of Sidney Lanier at once 
claimed attention. This bust, considerably 
over life size, represents the poet as a youth, 
and was the model for the marble bust which 
was recently unveiled in the Washington 
Memorial Library in Macon, Georgia. On a 
table in the center of the long wall of the 
gallery was shown a group of pottery by 
Leon Volkmar, fine in color and texture. 
The section of the exhibition devoted to 
paintings presented a wide variety of sub- 
jects, including landscapes, portraits, ma- 
rines, interiors and a number of flower 
paintings. Of particular interest and charm 
were the prize-winning paintings—Leonard 
Ochtman’s fine autumn landscape, awarded 
the Friends of Art first prize, and Matilda 
Browne's spirited “Noonday Rest,” which 
received the Friends of Art second prize. 
First, second and third honorable mention 
were awarded respectively to Dorothy Ocht- 
man for a painting entitled “Gladiolas and 
Queen Anne’s Lace,” to Elmer L. MacRae 
for “Calla Lilies,” and to John H. Whyte for 
am Panels 
Among the other exhibitors in this inter- 
esting exhibition were Alison Kingsbury 
Bishop, Carle J. Blenner, F. W. Brackett, 
Frank H. Collins, Ethel Blanchard Collver, 
Harriet de Forest, George F. Dominick, Elsa 
Eimer, Philip R. Goodwin, Florence W. Gott- 
hold, Hobart B. Jacobs, Margaretta Kings- 
bury Magarini, L. W. V. Sumner, Frank P. 
Sylos, James Tyler, M. van Cortlandt White- 
head, Elizabeth C. Whyte, and Margery N. 
Wilson. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF KNOWLEDGE, A MURAL PAINTING BY IVES GAMMELL 


RECENTLY UNVEILED, NEWARK FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEWARK, N. J. 


The Newark Museum inau- 

THE NEWARK gurated this season a series 
MUSEUM AND of Art in Industry exhibi- 
MODERN DESIGN tions the most recent of 
which comprised hardware 

and wall paper of American design and manu- 
facture. The purpose of the exhibition was 
to show that articles of every-day use, manu- 
factured in large quantities, can be well 
designed both for beauty and utility. Of 
particular interest were the wall papers 
shown, evidencing in their design the influ- 
ence of the modern decorative movement. 
A figured nursery wall paper, designed by 
Tony Sarg and manufactured by the Henry 
Bosch Company of Newark and New York, 
was a feature of this section of the exhibition. 
Many suggestions for the selection of interior 
hardware were made in the exhibits shown 
in this section. Samples and labels there 
demonstrated that the kind of material 
chosen must be seen in relation to the wood 
with which it is to be used. Common house- 
hold tools and some of those used by skilled 
workmen were also displayed. Garden tools 
were attractively set forth in an artificial 
garden with appropriate garden furnishings. 
A nursery was suggested in one of the alcoves, 
with toys and other appropriate objects 


showing good design. Other features of this 
unique exhibition were a case of automobile 
hardware and a display of copper gutters and 
leaders. 

Three landscapes by American artists, a 
recent gift of Miss Emily Marx of New York, 
have lately been placed on view in the Muse- 
um. These are “The Red Oak” by Carleton 
Wiggins, “Harmony in Silver” by Albert L. 
Groll, and “Symphony, Golden Morning,” 
by Franklin De Haven. 

The Newark Museum is also showing at 
this time fourteen pieces of Irish, English and 
American silver, recently presented by its 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Mr. Louis 
Bamberger. A rare example in this collection 
is a coffee biggin of Sheffield plate—an early 
type of coffee percolator, made in three parts 
with a charcoal lamp at its base. Other 
interesting pieces are three English urns of 
the late Georgian period, the work of Robins, 
a London silversmith, and bearing the hall- 
marks of ““The Worshipful Company of Lon- 
don Goldsmiths”; a porringer dating from 
the year 1750, signed with the name of 
William Simpkins of Boston; and a bowl of 
Irish make, marked M. W. for Matthew 
West, a silversmith whose work is recorded 
in the assay offices at London and Dublin. 
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THE ART CENTER OF THE ORANGES, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


SHOWING ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


The Art Department of the Public Library 
of Newark has issued for distribution an in- 
teresting and valuable leaflet entitled “Notes 
on Modern Design,” with a selection of some 
of the more representative books, portfolios 
of illustrations and periodicals on this sub- 
ject to be found in the Library’s collections. 
This has been characterized by one reviewer 
as containing “more basic common sense on 
a subject that needs it” than is ordinarily to 
be found. 


The Art Center of the 
THE ART Oranges, which is a chapter 
CENTER OF — of the American Federation 
THE ORANGES of Arts, held its Fifth An- 
nual Exhibition in East 
Orange, N. J., from April 6 to 22, setting 
forth a collection which was not only exten- 
sive, occupying sixteen rooms, but extremely 
varied in character. The works shown repre- 
sented artists of the Oranges as well as 
throughout the state, and included paintings, 
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etchings, drawings and craft work, sculpture, 
photography and commercial art. 

One of the galleries of this exhibition was 
given over to the works of pupils in the pub- 
lic and private schools of the Oranges, in- 
cluding principally drawings and _ poster 
work, another to paintings by Henry Ran- 
kin Poore, while a third was devoted to 
works in sculpture. Among the last named 
were three groups by Henry Lewis Raul, in- 
cluding his “‘Peace” for the Herbermann 
Memorial at Sea Girt. Other sculptors rep- 
resented were Irene Brown, Gladys Vinson 
Mitchell, F. G. R. Roth, Emilio Angela, and 
Madeleine W. Davis. In addition to the 
group of paintings by Henry R. Poore there 
were interesting and representative works 
by Charles Warren Eaton, William J. Baer, 
Josephine Gesner Raul, Thomas R. Manley, 
Grace Edwards Wesson, Phoebe Josephine 
Schenck, Lillian Adams, H. Willard Ortlip, 
Ralph M. Cook, Virginia Lee Curly, and 
William Eville, not to mention all. 
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In the section devoted to the graphic arts 
were to be found etchings by C. Jac Young, 
Harry V. Osborne, Everitt Kilburn Taylor, 
Josephine Vermilye, William N. Hasler, 
Mary Burkheimer and Elinor Gibson Graham. 

Other interesting features of this exhibition 
were a group of wood-carvings by Moritz 
Loeffler, an instructor at the Newark School 
of Industrial and Fine Arts, a hand-carved 
refectory table and chairs by Karl M. Pal- 
mer, and examples of stained glass by George 
Schleginweit and Charles Maginn. 

The President of the Art Center of the 
Oranges is Mr. Harry Lewis Raul. Among 
the other officers are Mr. Robert Macbeth, 
First Vice-President; Mrs. Charles H. Clark, 
Second Vice-President; Thomas W. Williams, 
Treasurer; Anna M. Fussell, Recording Sec- 
retary, and Mrs. John D. Wyeth, Cor- 
responding Secretary. 


At the Art Institute of 
Chicago several one-man 
exhibitions of paintings will 
open about the middle of 
July to continue throughout 
the summer months. The artists who will be 
thus represented are for the most part 
residents of Chicago—Claude Buck, William 
S. Schwartz, Gustaf O. Dalstrom and _ his 
wife, Frances Foy. Other painters exhibiting 
will be Macena Barton and Eda Sterchi. 

Among other summer exhibitions which 
will open at the Art Institute this month will 
be a group of paintings from the private col- 
lections of Mrs. John E. Jenkins, George F. 
Harding, Carter H. Harrison, Ralph Cudney 
and Charles H. Worcester; and a collection 
of rare oriental rugs lent by Mr. James F. 
Ballard of St. Louis. 

An announcement of unusual importance 
was made at a dinner given on May 28 by 
the Association of Arts and Industries, to 
the effect that the Association has completed 
its quota for the establishment of an Indus- 
trial Art School at the Art Institute. The 
purpose of this school will be to train design- 
ers for American industries. Classes will be 
established this fall in at least three depart- 
ments—Printing Arts, Architectural Model- 
ling, and Furniture. On the occasion of the 
announcement of this notable achievement, 
Mr. Huger Elliott, Director of Educational 
Work at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
spoke on the progress that has been made in 
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the East in this field. Mr. Charles C. Parlin, 
Manager of the Division of Commercial 
Research of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
spoke on design in advertising as exemplified 
in the Curtis publications. Mr. Harley J. 
Earl, Director of Art and Color of the Fisher 
Bodies-General Motors Corporation, out- 
lined the color and design problems of the 
makers of automobiles. 

In this connection it is interesting to know 
that the proceeds from the Mardi Gras en- 
tertainment held by the students of the 
School of the Art Institute under the auspices 
of the Art Students League amounted to 
approximately $1,200. This amount was 
added to the Newton H. Carpenter Scholar- 
ship Fund, completing the scholarship. This 
is the third scholarship to be given through 
the activities of the students of the Institute 
School, the others being the Art Students 
League Scholarship and the John H. Vander- 
poel Scholarship. 

Two important exhibitions opened in the 
Print Galleries of the Art Institute in May to 
continue to July 15. These are a collection of 
portrait etchings by Anthony Van Dyck, 
selected from the Clarence Buckingham col- 
lection; and a miscellaneous group entitled 
“Portraiture in Prints,” comprising mezzo- 
tints, aquatints, etchings, woodcuts, engrav- 
ings and lithographs by artists from Diirer to 
the present time. Among the early artists 
represented are Van Leyden, Behan, Alde- 
grever, Goltzius, Nanteuil, Masson, Edelinck, 
Faithorne, Bartolozzi and others. 

Prizes awarded in connection with Ninth 
International Water Color Exhibition which 
closed at the Art Institute early in June were: 
The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal 
and purchase prize of $600, awarded to 
Joseph W. Jicha, for a painting entitled 
“Bahamian Coalman, Nassau’; the Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal and Purchase 
Prize of $300 to Jean MacLane for “Along 
the Beach, England”; the William H. Tuthill 
Purchase Prize of $100 to Francis Chapin for 
“Sheltered Harbor, Roscoff’; an anonymous 
prize of $100 to Robert Brackman for his 
pastel, “A Composition”; and an anony- 
mous prize of $50 to David McCosh for 
“Towa Snow.” 

The Curator of Decorative Arts at the Art 
Institute, Miss Bessie Bennett, has received 
from His Majesty, the King of Sweden, the 
Wasa medal, the highest honor ever con- 
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ferred by the Swedish Government upon a 
woman not a citizen of that country. The 
medal was conferred upon Miss Bennett in 
recognition of her services in promoting the 
recent exhibition of decorative arts and in 
the encouragement of a better understanding 
in Chicago of the fine arts of Sweden. 

Mr. Robert B. Harshe, Director of the 
Art Institute, is at present visiting the lead- 
ing art centers of Europe for the purpose of 
securing paintings for the art department of 
the approaching Chicago World’s Fair. His 
itinerary includes the cities of Seville, Ma- 
drid, Barcelona, Marseilles, Paris, Munich, 
Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, Amsterdam, Brus- 
sels and London. 


The Art Association of 
ART IN Bloomington, Illinois, a 
BLOOMINGTON, year ago extended the range 
ILLINOIS of its activities by establish- 
ing an annual amateur art 
exhibition. The purpose of this undertaking 
was to discover artistic talent in the town 
and surrounding districts and to arouse more 
widespread interest in the organization. 
Cards were sent out and announcement made 
in the local press that opportunity would be 
given any non-professional artist, including 
students in the schools, to exhibit his or her 
work. Cash prizes were offered for the best 
work in each of the five mediums of oil, 
water color, charcoal, pen and ink, and sculp- 
ture, and for the outstanding work in the 
exhibit, regardless of medium, a gold medal. 
This medal was donated by an Association 
member, while the cash prizes were given by 
local organizations—the Woman’s Club, the 
Young Men’s Club, the Kiwanis Club, the 
Rotary Club, and a group from an architect’s 
office. The result of this announcement was 
most gratifying, the exhibition so assembled 
attracting many visitors who had not been 
in the habit of attending the regular lectures 
and exhibitions held throughout the year. 
The second exhibition of this kind was 
shown this year in May and again evidenced 
the widespread and very genuine interest 
which the plan has awakened. This year, as 
last, a gold medal was awarded a young art 
student, the prize-winning work being a still 
life painting in oil. In connection with these 
exhibitions generous cooperation has been 
received from the local press, which not only 
published notices of the exhibition but con- 
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ducted in its Sunday issues a drawing con- 
test, thereby increasing interest as well as 
discovering and encouraging new talent. 

By means of these exhibitions the Art 
Association of Bloomington hopes to be- 
come an important factor in the life of the 
community, providing in its programmes 
throughout the year features of interest to all 
lovers of art. 


V.D.M. 


The Art Institute of Oma- 


THE ART ha, Nebraska, has enjoyed 
INSTITUTE OF a year of encouraging prog- 
OMAHA ress, according to the an- 


nual report lately issued by 
Mary P. Thayer, Director. It has extended 
its work along interesting lines with gratify- 
ing results. Extension lecture courses in art 
were introduced in Creighton University and 
Omaha University, these courses carrying 
university credits, and were well attended, 
chiefly by teachers. A course in the history 
of art was given in cooperation with Brownell 
Hall School. Many gallery talks were given, 
and classes with practical work regularly 
conducted. Of the latter, there were a 
Saturday morning class in Color and Design, 
with a registration of 90 children; a Story 
Hour for children, followed by drawing; and 
a Tuesday evening adult class in apprecia- 
tion of drawing and painting with an average 
attendance of 50. Following a brief illus- 
trated talk, the members copied original 
works or reproductions, then worked out 
original compositions. 

Many valuable objects and works of art 
were acquired for the permanent collection 
of the Art Institute, through gifts and loans 
(from patrons abroad as well as in the United 
States) and through purchase, including five 
lithographs and a line-engraving from the 
exhibition of Contemporary French Prints, 
circulated by the American Federation of 
Arts. Many other prints from this same 
exhibition were sold through the Art Insti- 
tute to private collectors. 

The Institute continued its contacts with 
the public schools, lending paintings, giving 
talks, ete. It has also, through the Social 
Settlement, had cooperation from groups 
representing different nationalities. The 
Danish, Serbian and Polish groups gave im- 
portant programs, demonstrating their re- 
spective national arts. 


JEANNE 


WILLIAM J. WHITTEMORE, A. N. A 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION, ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 


There was an increase of almost 6,000 in 
attendance during the year. 

The Art Institute of Omaha has closed for 
two months. It will reopen in September, the 
first exhibition to be the International 
Exchange Exhibition of School Work in 
Industrial Arts and Drawing selected from 
the International Art Congress in Prague last 
July, and circulated by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. 


The Annual Report of the 

THE CLEVELAND Cleveland Museum of Art, 

MUSEUM lately published, is a not- 

able record of achievement, 

and furnishes abundant evidence of the im- 

portant part which this institution plays in 
the life of the community. 


The Museum’s usefulness is in part in- 
dicated by its attendance figures, which 
reached during the past year 311,704, a total 
in excess of records for six years past. Its 
membership has climbed to 6,482, from which 
dues amounting to $69,690 were received. 
Of this amount $23,510 was added to the 
permanent Membership Endowment Fund. 

Classes and entertainments were attended 
by 51,811 children, half of whom came with 
their teachers as a part of their school work; 
45,576 adults attended classes and lectures, 
making a total of 97,387 whose attendance 
was prompted by a definite purpose other 
than seeing the works of art on display. 

While throngs have been coming to the 
Museum, other uncounted thousands have 
enjoyed exhibits placed in branch libraries 
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and schools or have listened to lectures given 
outside the Museum by members of the staff. 
The Library reports a gain over the preced- 
ing year of 63 per cent in the number of 
readers who have made use of its facilities, 
85 per cent in the number of slides lent, and 
169 per cent in the photographs lent. Its 
17,230 lantern slides were lent again and 
again until a total of 69,667 was reached, 
while its 8,639 books and the 154 magazines 
which come to it were studied by 10,746 
readers. 

Although the above statement is largely 
statistical, it affords a mere hint of the 
Museum’s accomplishments, which involved 
an operating expense of $248,708.77. This 
sum was secured entirely from trust funds, 
gifts, endowment and membership dues, wit- 
nessing to the interest which men of affairs 
are taking in the things that make for culture 
and refinement. 


The Department of Fine 
AN ART CENTER Arts of Washington Uni- 
AT WASHINGTON versity, St. Louis, has 
UNIVERSITY, elaborate bro- 
st. Louis chure outlining the plan 
which it now has in con- 
templation, for the development at the 
university of a center for the study of art, 
architecture and archaeology. This pam- 
phlet was prepared by the Faculty Commit- 
tee on Art of the university and includes not 
only text but drawings and plans of some of 
the buildings forming units of the proposed 
center. 

The plan as outlined includes a Museum 
of Art, Architecture and Archaeology, which 
will be located between the present School of 
Fine Arts and a proposed School of Archi- 
tecture, and will form a physical, academic 
and artistic connection between the two 
schools. This building, it is said, would make 
accessible to both schools valuable plastic 
and graphic material not now available. It 
would relieve the crowded condition of the 
School of Fine Arts by increasing space and 
equipment, and would add greatly to its 
facilities, thus enabling the school to inau- 
gurate courses leading to a degree in the Fine 
Arts. 

The University Art Museum would be a 
departmental laboratory which would be 
used for study and research not only by 
undergraduates but by graduate students 
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of art, architecture and archaeology, and by 
members of the teaching staff. Though 
original works are desired, a large part of the 
collections for teaching would, according to 
the present plan, be in the form of plaster 
casts, prints, photographs, replicas, and fac- 
similes which are especially made for such 
purposes and which are produced at a very 
small fraction of the cost of the originals. 
The plans of the Museum also provide for an 
auditorium with ample seating capacity for 
student assemblies, for university and public 
lectures, and for other public and semipublic 
gatherings. 

Washington University already possesses 
an excellent museum collection, assembled 
largely through the efforts of the late Halsey 
C. Ives, who for many years served as direc- 
tor of the School of Fine Arts and also of the 
old Museum of Fine Arts. In 1909 these 
collections were placed in the custody of the 
city of St. Louis and were removed to the 
City Art Museum, Mr. Ives continuing to 
serve as Director of that Museum until his 
death several years later. In the meantime, 
the municipal collections have been greatly 
augmented, so that many of the works 
belonging to the university have been re- 
turned. 

The inception of this forward-looking plan 
for the establishment of an art center in con- 
nection with a university gives further 
evidence of the recognition on the part of 
educators of the place of art in the life of a 
great institution of learning. Its realization 
would not only make more effective the study 
and teaching of the Fine Arts at Washington 
University, but would mark another step in 
the development of a knowledge and appreci- 
ation of art throughout our country. 


The Museum of Fine Arts 
THE HOUSTON of Houston, Texas, for the 
ART MUSEUM fifth successive year, paid 
tribute to local artists in an 
exhibition of their work recently concluded. 
This exhibition indicated convincingly that 
the discriminating consciousness of the finer 
things is increasing as steadily in Houston as 
the realization of commercial advantages 
which the city possesses. Works in oil, water 
color, pastel, tempera, pen and ink, charcoal, 
miniature, sculpture and woodearving at- 
tested to the varied interests as well as the 
versatility of these artists. Of all the works 
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shown, the water colors were perhaps most 
worthy of note. As evidence of this fact was 
the award of the Museum Purchase Prize 
of $250 to William M. McVey, for a group 
of works in this medium. This group was 
admirably supplemented by water colors by 
Rebecca Henry, Evelyne Byers Bessell, 
Emily Langham and Claude Hooten. In 
addition to the above-mentioned prize, 
honorable mention was awarded to Margaret 
Brisbine’s portrait of Mrs. James Rorick 
Cravens, to Evelyne Byers Bessell’s portrait 
of Glen Errol, and to a group of three draw- 
ings in black and white by C. Garza Rivera. 
Among works in other mediums shown 
special mention should be made of Clare 
Dieman’s plaster models of architectural 
details for the Denver Bank. 

The second annual exhibition of art work 
by Houston Public School children has also 
lately been shown at the Museum of Fine 
Arts. This exhibition comprised approxi- 
mately 90 examples of work produced in all 


grades, which were selected from the annual 
exhibition of public school work held earlier 
in Sam Houston Hall. The selection was 
made by the Director of the Museum in col- 
laboration with the supervisor of art of the 
Public Schools, and was based upon original- 
ity of idea, and of presentation, the composi- 
tion and color harmonies of the drawings, 
the arrangement of these drawings on their 
mounts, ete. This annual exhibition, con- 
stituting, as rt does, an acknowledgment on 
the part of the Museum of the high standard 
of the art work now being produced in the 
public schools of the city, has proved not 
only an event of interest in the year’s pro- 
gramme but a distinct stimulus to better 
work in both the grade and high schools. 
Other recent exhibitions at the Houston 
Museum of Fine Arts include the Fourth 
Annual Exhibition of Photographie Art by 
Texas photographers, and a group of South- 
ern landscapes by Eugene Delcroix of New 
Orleans. Bis Ve 
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A superb eighteenth cen- 
tury French tapestry has 
TAPESTRY lately come to the Pennsyl- 
FOR THE vania Museum as a gift 
PENNSYLVANIA from Mrs. J. Horace Hard- 
MUSEUM ing of New York City in 
memory of her husband. It 


A BEAUVAIS 


' was woven at the royal manufactory at 
_ Beauvais in the first half of the eighteenth 


century under the direction of Jean Baptiste 
Oudry, for the family of Herculae Meriadec, 


_and hung in the Hotel de Soubise, consid- 
ered one of the finest of the famous private 
_houses of Paris, which has been converted 


to the use of the Archives Nationale. The 
tapestry measures 24 feet 8 inches long by 


13 feet high and bears the arms of the Prince 


de Soubise on its upper border and the sig- 
nature of Francois Boucher and the date, 


| 1736, on the left field. 


During the reign of Louis Philippe the 
tapestry was sold through a Paris dealer and 
served to decorate one of the old hotels in 
the rue Vielle-du-Temple. In June of last 


_ year it was offered at auction in Paris, and 


after considerable negotiation with the 
French Government, which made an effort 
to keep the tapestry for the French collec- 


_ tion, subsequent to its sale, was allowed to 


be brought to America. Even then the 
French Ministry of Fine Arts did not relin- 
quish hope, and the tapestry was returned to 
France upon request of the Government. 
Only through the good offices of the Amer- 
ican Ambassador was it finally allowed to 
come to America. 

The series, “Les Fetes de village a litali- 
enne,’ to which this tapestry belongs, was 
woven during one of the greatest periods of 
artistic and technical excellence known at 
the Beauvais looms. 

This tapestry has a double theme. Two 
subjects, “The Surgeon” and “The Hunters,” 
are incorporated within one border, a custom 
often followed in large tapestries of this 
epoch. The whole composition is typical of 
Boucher both in subject and manner of 
execution. The colors are characteristic of 
Oudry, dark crimson, rich blue, blue green 
and light green, relieved by large areas of 
cream white. The border is woven to simu- 
late a picture frame. 

t The acquisition of this tapestry by the 
Museum is of inestimable importance, for it 
is an example of eighteenth century art of 
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the first quality, beautiful in color and design 
and technically a masterpiece of weaving. 
It forms a distinguished nucleus for the 
eighteenth century decorative arts of France 
which the Museum is gathering to complete 
the furnishing of the Louis XV and Louis 
XVI salons now awaiting installation at 
Fairmount. 
JosEPpH Downs. 


Works of art by contem- 

IN porary St. Louis artists 

ST. LOUIS were shown in the galleries 

of Scruggs- Vandervoort and 

Barney from April 22 to June 1. Among the 

artists exhibiting were Sheila Burlingame, 

Margaret Breen, Tom P. Barnett, Fred G. 

Carpenter, Mildred Bailey Carpenter, Kath- 

ryn E. Cherry, John J. Eppensteiner, Charles 

Galt, Adele Schulenberg Gleeson, C. K. 

Gleeson, Gustav F. Goetsch, Naney Coons- 

man Hahn, Victor Holm, Florence French 

Holm, Frank Nuderscher, Caroline Risque 

and E. O. Thalinger. These showings met 

with considerable response and were much 
enjoyed by downtown visitors. 

Paintings and etchings by Herbert G. 
Jackson were shown in the Art Room of 
the St. Louis Public Library in April. Fol- 
lowing this collection a display of children’s 
drawings, made in the public schools to 
illustrate musical compositions, were on 
view. In June the drawings and plans of the 
American Institute of Architects’ Small 
House Competition were shown. 

Winners of the foreign scholarship com- 
petition sponsored by the Art Alliance and 
open to the students of the St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts are Lewis Freund of Clinton, 
Missouri, and Douglas Crockwell of St. 
Louis. The first scholarship carries with it 
$1,500 to be spent for a year’s study abroad. 
The second scholarship defrays the expenses 
of a three-months tour of Europe during the 
summer. 

Clark McAdams, Frank Crunden, E. M. 
Grossman, A. E. Bostwick, Mildred Bailey 
Carpenter, E. OQ. Thalinger and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Worcester were elected to the Board of 
the St. Louis Artists’ Guild at their last 
meeting on May 25. 

“How a Stained Glass Window Is Made” 
was the subject of a demonstration for the 
children of the Story Hour at the City Art 
Museum the last Saturday in May. The 
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process was shown very clearly and each 
step described in an interesting manner as 
the work was done, which was easily under- 
stood by the children. As many adults as 
children were in the audience. Mr. Emil 
Frei, of the Emil Frei Glass Company of 
Munich and St. ULcuis, gave the demonstra- 
tion. 

Mural decorations and etchings were the 
exhibitions in June at the City Art Museum. 


Merl 


The Community Arts As- 
SANTA BARBARA sociation of Santa Barbara, 
COMMUNITY California, recently issued 
ARTS its annual report for the 
year ending September 30, 
1928, to the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The Association is composed of four 
branches, Drama, Music, Plans and Planting 
Committee, and Santa Barbara School of the 
Arts. The Drama Branch produced eleven 
plays, four or five performances being given 
of each; 310 residents of the community 
acted, and the plays were given in a com- 
munity-owned theater. The most distinctive 
offering was the Fiesta Play, “Joaquin Muri- 
eta,” wholly indigenous, written by Dr. C. 
C. Park, a resident of Santa Barbara for 
many years. It included a miniature Fiesta 
scene in which representatives of the old 
Spanish families participated. The Director 
of Plays of the Drama Branch gave a course 
in stage-craft as part of the regular curricu- 
lum of the State Teachers’ College. 

The Plans and Planting Committee fur- 
nished information to hundreds of visitors 
on Small House Planning, Gardening, In- 
terior Decorating and allied subjects. The 
Committee also maintained and developed a 
service which apparently corresponds to the 
Package Library of the American Federation 
of Arts, although it is limited to the subjects 
mentioned above. Architects gave series of 
lectures at the high school and Santa Barbara 
State Teachers’ College on Architectural 
Appreciation; and the Plans and Planting 
Committee in other ways made frequent 
contacts and secured active support from a 
large number of local organizations, institu- 
tions and the press, as well as with state and 
national organizations. 

The Musie Branch offered musical events 
of high quality, presenting several series of 
concerts, one by soloists, one by the Los 
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Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
direction of Georg Schneevoigt, and one by 
the Persinger String Quartet. The Com- 
munity Chorus gave two part-song concerts, 
and rendered the “Messiah” during the 
Christmas season. Members of the chorus 
gave their services frequently during the 
year. 

The Santa Barbara School of the Arts con- 
tinued the maintenance scholarships insti- 
tuted the previous year with such success 
that the donor was moved to finance an 
interchange maintenance scholarship with 
the University of Mexico in Mexico City for 
the coming year. In the spring of 1928, a 
national contest for posters featuring the 
city of Santa Barbara was held by the school, 
and two tuition scholarships awarded. A 
detailed account of the contest, with a 
reproduction of the winning poster, was pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN MaGaziNe OF ART 
for October, 1928. 

At the beginning of the year, the school 
inaugurated a new policy, confining the 
instruction offered to the graphic, decorative 
and plastic arts, which has resulted, it is 
said, in an increased seriousness of purpose 
in the student body. 


IN LOS 
ANGELES 


The Los Angeles Museum 
has announced a competi- 
tion for a mural design for 
Mural Hall, the great central foyer of its 
recently completed second unit, which is 
approximately 50 feet square and 33 feet 
high, the space for the proposed murals being 
12 feet in height. A design is desired which 
will express “The Dynamic of Man’s Cre- 
ative Power,” the wonder and value of man’s 
creative spirit as manifested in artistic and 
scientific endeavor. There are no restrictions 
as to treatment or as to nationality of the 
artist. Suggestions are made, however, that 
the design should trace the evolutionary 
development from the Past, centralized in 
the motif of creation on the southern wall, 
through Today and into the Future, cul- 
minating on the northern wall. Three sets of 
sketches will be chosen by a Committee of 
Selection and will be purchased by the 
Museum, the amount available enabling it 
to pay $500 for each set. The officers of the 
Museum will decide which, if any, of the 
three sets is desired for Mural Hall. All 
sketches for designs must be at the Museum 


/on or before October 1, 1929. Further details 
/may be obtained from the Director, William 
' Alanson Bryan, Los Angeles Museum, Ex- 
/ position Park, Los Angeles, California. 

Plans considered by the Municipal Art 
Commission of Los Angeles for the first four 
months of this year totalled $3,805,961. 
_ Among the designs approved were those for 
| interior statuary by Lee Lawrie for the Cen- 
tral Library, including a fountain for the 
Children’s Court, a Statue of Civilization, 
and two Sphinxes for the north stair hall, at 
an estimated cost of $38,000. Plans for 
municipal buildmgs of many types, bridges 
and street lighting standards were also 
approved. Members of the Municipal Art 
~ Commission include Mrs. William J. Wilson, 
- President; Stewart Laughlin, Vice-President; 
Donald B. Parkinson, Architect; Edna Por- 
ter Phillips, Civic Worker; Harold Swartz, 
Sculptor; J. J. Backus, Honorary Executive 
j 
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Secretary. “Girl with a Cape,” a statue by 
| Mr. Swartz, which received a Gold Medal 
with a Diploma of Honor at the Pacific 
| Southwest Exposition in 1928, is now on 
exhibition in the Art Commission’s room in 


City Hall. 


The Art Club of St. Peters- 

ART CLUB OF burg, Florida, an organiza- 
ST. PETERSBURG, tion incorporated eight 

FLORIDA years ago and for a few 
years previous to that in 
existence as a club, provided artistic enjoy- 
ment to about 7,500 persons during the past 
winter season. Of this number 100 are active 
members, 15 are honorary members, and the 
remainder are residents and winter visitors 
to the city. 

During the season, which in this section 
extends from December until May, the club 
presented ten exhibitions, as has been its 
policy for the past four years. In December 
were shown oil paintings by Harry L. Hoff- 
man, sent through the courtesy of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts; and etchings by the 
Philadelphia Society of Etchers, circulated 
by the Art Center. 

Water colors by Lesley Jackson, also cir- 
culated through the courtesy of the American 
Federation of Arts; water colors by Harold 
Hilton, a Florida artist; and the annual 
exhibition by resident and visiting artists 
were the exhibitions shown in January, the 
latter exhibition extending into February. 
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Oil paintings by Theresa Bernstein were also 
displayed in February. 

Water colors by George Pearse Ennis and 
oil paintings by Elizabeth B. Robb were 
shown in March, and in April the Florida 
Federation of Arts exhibition and an exhibi- 
tion by resident junior artists were held. 
Now on display at the gallery are oil paint- 
ings by Mark Dixon Dodd, a member of the 
club. 

At the opening of each exhibition a mem- 
bership meeting is held, and excellent pro- 
grammes embracing music, the drama and 
lectures on the Fine Arts are given. The 
gallery is visited by many prominent artists 
during the season and is the center of art 
activities of the community. The gallery, 
which is owned by the city and leased to the 
club, is open to the public free every after- 
noon, with a director in charge. The club 
sponsors various art activities which it 
deems worthy, and each season gives the 
Beaux-Arts ball, one of the most beautiful 
social events of the year. 

Officers for 1929-30 are Walter P. Fuller, 
President; Laurence Erickson, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Bertha Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and Eve Alsman Fuller, Corresponding 
Secretary. These officers and the following 
persons constitute the Board of Directors: 
S. Peter Wagner, Leonard Clinton, Neill 
Upham, and Mrs. E. H. Long. 


Brilliant weather favored 
the opening of the Exhibi- 
tion of American Prints on 
May 14 last in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and there was a good 
gathering present in the ample space pro- 
vided by the great North Court. Without 
attempting a formal criticism of the 432 
prints there shown I may note that—after 
the delightful little group of nine Whistler 
etchings lent by the Museum, and the same 
number of lithographs by the late Joseph 
Pennell, including his “Golden Cornice, No. 
2” and “From Ellis Island’—the etchings 
by Louis T. Rosenberg on the same wall as 
the Pennells, excited much admiration. In 
my own judgment it would be hard to beat 
his ** Ponte Fabricio, Rome,” or his “Campo 
dei Gesuiti, Venice,” though near these the 
work of Ernest Roth made a very good ap- 
pearance; in fact, the latter’s Toledo bridge, 
the famous “Puente de Alcantara,” could 
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scarcely be bettered, or his scene of climbing 
“Orvieto,” though here a shadow lower on 
the hill would help to hold the composition 
and give balance. The “Mallards at Eve- 
ning” and “Lighting in” of Frank W. Ben- 
son, the nudes (“Fountain of Youth” and 
others) of the late Arthur B. Davies, the 
‘white line” effectively handled (‘The 
End”) by Rockwell Kent, all helped to the 
success of a comprehensive and well-selected 
display of American etching and engraving; 
and the illustrated catalogue, with av excel- 
lent introductory note by Leila Mechlin, 
was much appreciated. 

Only yesterday, as I write these lines, 
after some discussion between the alterna- 
tives of 1930 and 1931, the Committee, pre- 
sided over by Lady (Austen) Chamberlain, 
decided finally for holding the Exhibition 
of Italian Art at Burlington House in the 
earlier date of 1930. I have already given 
my opinion on this subject in these columns 
and need not here repeat what I then said, 
except to say that it is difficult to see how 
such an immense field as is covered by 
Italian Art from 1200 to 1800 (for later man- 
ifestations seem very wisely excluded) can 
be adequately presented in the space avail- 
able, even though the exception just noted 
will give three or four rooms more to use. 
It is, however, satisfactory to find that Dr. 
Modigliani, Director of the Brera Gallery, 
is to be the Commissioner-General for Italy, 
and that, with his experience at their dis- 
posal, he is also able to promise our com- 
mittee the entire support of the Italian 
Government. In the Dutch Exhibition, 
American collectors were so finely repre- 
sented that it is to be hoped they will 
be no less so in the coming Italian Ex- 
hibition. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition, which 
opened on May 3 last, may be considered a 
good average Academy, without any spec- 
lally strikig features. The portraits were 
good; and Sir William Orpen’s portrait of 
the President of our R. I. B. A., Mr. Walter 
Tapper, A. R. A., Sir W. Llewellyn’s admir- 
able “Sir William Plender, G. B. E.” in the 
same room, and Oswald Birley’s ‘‘ His Majes- 
ty the King,” the best likeness of our beloved 
monarch which I have yet seen, and the 
same artist's more exotic “King of Siam” 
would alone keep up our present high record 
for portrait painting. Mrs. Dod Procter, 
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whose ‘ Morning” 
1927 Academy, was this year among the re- 
jected—at any rate as far as her finest and 


most serious work was concerned. Through | 


the kindness of Mr. Phillips of the Leicester 
Galleries I have been able to see her “ Vir- 


ginal,” and can judge what a loss our exhi- | 


bition suffered when this beautiful nude, 


finished with the most loving care (the dove | 
the young girl holds to her bosom is mar- | 
vellous) was excluded, to admit werk of far | 
lower quality by the same artist and her | 
husband. Another sufferer was the sculptor | 


Felix Joubert, in his fine Duveen monument 
intended for the Ear Hospital to which Mr. 
Geoffrey Duveen has given such generous 
support; and what has been fairly criticized 
is that, while there are many exclusions, 
large spaces of wall, as in Gallery II, are left 
empty, when an Academy picture is often 
the saving of a struggling artist in London 
or the provinces. 


S. B. 


The Salon is generally con- 
sidered better than usual 
this year, though there seem 
to be no masterpieces to excite enthusiasm. 
There are about 6,490 paintings, sculptures 
and decorative objects, and it is obviously 
impossible, in a visit to the Grand Palais, to 
see such an exposition in detail. It consists 
as always in the collections of the Artistes 
Frangavs and the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts, and between these two groups there is 
now hardly more difference than in numbers 
and in their respective use of green or red 
carpets. There is a tendency toward sane 
and healthy art as against the abnormal and 
the freakish, though the latter is not absent. 
There are a number of American exhibitors 
and some French critics mention Heintzel- 
man, John Taylor Arms, Robert Logan, Car- 
oline Armington, Erna Lange as possessing 
technical mastery. 

The Salon des Tuileries, in the Exposition 
Palace in the rue de L’ Université, is charm- 
ingly arranged and lighted and much easier 
of approach, having only about 1,300 ex- 
hibits. Here the ultra-modern artists are 
more largely represented in proportion to the 
whole, and many fine painters are present, 
such as Henri Matisse, Laprade (always ex- 
quisite in an eighteenth-century way), Odette 
des Garets, Madame Radda, Frieseke (with 
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was the success of the | 
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two characteristic portraits of girls), Henry 
Bidou the famous writer (who has two clever 
feminine portraits), and Karbowsky, who 
has sent two paintings of roses and peonies 
of quintessential refinement of drawing and 
coloring. 

A painter with an equally beautiful sense 
of color is Bernard Harrison, whose exhibi- 


_ tion in the Jean Charpentier Gallery gave 


great pleasure. His subjects were, as usual, 
chiefly Italian scenes. An unfamiliar view of 


| La Salute in Venice showed ships in the fore- 
» ground—a fine composition. Evening on the 


Lac de Garde was in the painter’s best vein, 
as well as the midnight picture of Isola San 
Giulio, for Mr. Harrison paints twilight with 
complete artistry. Two large rooms of these 
paintings, against a background of midnight 
blue-green, produced an harmonious effect 
not often seen. Mr. Harrison, working 
steadily through long years and without any 
effort at publicity, has achieved mastery in 
his own field and is widely appreciated. 

In the same gallery Jacques-Emile Blan- 
che, artist and writer, and always independ- 
ent, showed a retrospective collection of his 
works from 1881 to 1929, which filled an im- 
mense room with a great variety of interest- 
ing pictures—portraits and landscapes in 
England and France. There is a small por- 
trait of Lily Langtry as a young girl, a fresh 
and beautiful creature, and one of Mrs. Corn- 
wallis West. Blanche paints below the skin, 
which cannot be said of many portraitists. 
His picture of the once beautiful Comtesse de 
Castiglione, in profile, is a masterpiece, a 
tragedy of the passée beauty. 

There have been some important sales, 
among them that of a pastel by Mary Cas- 
satt entitled “La Fillette au chien,” which 
brought 75,000 francs (nearly three thousand 
dollars), while a Corot brought 59,100 and a 
Gauguin 42,700. Price comparisons, how- 
ever, mean nothing without an _ expert 
estimate of each picture. The sale of the 
famous collection of Marius Paulme (seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries) was a great 
success, and nearly sixteen million francs 
poured in within three or four days. A Frago- 
nard broke records here by commanding 
560,000 francs—a remarkably delicious wash 
drawing called ‘La Confidance.” Large 
prices were also brought by other Frago- 
nards, Bouchers, Huets, a La Tour, a Guardi, 
a Boilly, ete. The highest price for sculp- 
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tures was paid for a terra cotta by Falconet, 
“L’Amour prie Vénus de lui rendre son car- 
quois, which fetched 235,000 francs. 

A protest against the over-production of 
pictures, the multiplicity of exhibitions, was 
heard in an appeal isssued by the Association 
of French Art Critics and published in lead- 
ing newspapers here. It was signed by Ca- 
mille Mauclair, the president, and a commit- 
tee, and pointed out the dangers threaten- 
ing French art—general mediocrity, German- 
ism, exaggerated intrusion of foreign artists, 
and crazy superproduction. The other day 
articles appeared describing the fairly 
creditable painting of a French charwoman 
(temme de ménage), with illustrations of her 
pictures. Was this the proverbial last 
Strawn 

LovutsE Morcan Situ. 
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Atlantic City opened a Municipal Art 
Gallery on June 15, centrally located in the 
new auditorium, in a room 60 by 50 feet. The 
new gallery is under the direction of the 
Atlantic City Art Association, of which 
Louis Stern is president. The inaugural 
exhibition opened with a private view on 
June 14 and will continue throughout the 
summer and early autumn, during which 
period it will afford an opportunity for 
acquaintance with living artists, to several 
hundred thousand persons from all parts of 
the country, who visit the seaside city at 
this season. The committee of selection for 
the exhibition was composed of Mr. Stern as 
chairman, Edith Halpert of the Downtown 
Gallery, New York City, and Holger Cahill 
of the Newark Museum. They chose a 
group of 75 contemporary American painters 
and sculptors who represent both ‘‘con- 
servative” and “radical” branches of the 
modern movement. 


The Art Association of the Springville 
High School, Springville, Utah, sponsors 
each year an exhibition of paintings by con- 
temporary artists held in the high school. 
The exhibition this year was held during 
April and was visited by 30,000 persons. 
Thirty-two paintings were sold, most of 
them going to public schools. In Springville 
it has become quite an established custom 
for graduating classes to present oil paintings 
as gifts to their school; thus art appreciation 
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is constantly growing, not only in Springville 
but throughout the state, the students in the 
schools coming in personal contact with 
works worthy of admiration. Among the 
purchases this year was a painting by Wil- 
liam P. Silva of Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cali- 
fornia, presented to the Springville High 
School. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Trustees says that when this paint- 
ing was unveiled there was a burst of spon- 
taneous applause and cheering quite as 
vigorous and as hearty as that called forth 
by any championship athletic event—a 
tribute not only to the artist in this instance 
but an evidence, as Mr. Knudsen says, that 
students can be made to enthusiastically 
support other activities as well as athletics. 


The Art Center of Ogunquit, Maine, fam- 
ous as a summer art colony, announces its 
seventh annual Exhibition of Paintings and 
Etchings, to be held from June 16 to July 31 
and from August 2 to September 4. The 
summer exhibition seems to have become not 
only a habit but a fixity. At Lyme, Province- 
town and Gloucester, as well as at Ogunquit, 
it has long since become a feature of the 
season. 


The City Club of Denver has lately 
awarded its Fine Arts Medal for Architecture 
to the firm of William E. Fisher and Arthur 
A. Fisher, for most distinguished accomplish- 
ment during the previous year. The jury of 
award consisted of Kenneth M. Murchison, 
President of the Architectural League of 
New York; Chester M. Aldrich, of the firm of 
Delano and Aldrich; and James W. O’Con- 
nor, architect, of New York. Seven Denver 
firms competed. Photographs of finished 
work submitted were exhibited at the Archi- 
tectural League in New York and later in 
Denver. Honorable Mention was accorded 
the firm of Merrill H. Hoyt and Burnham 
Hoyt. The purpose of the award is to en- 
courage not only fine production but civic 
pride on the part of Denver architects. 


William Henry Fox, Director of the Brook- 
lyn Museum, and Frank L. Babbitt, a 
former president of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, have been honored by 
receiving from His Majesty, the King of 
Denmark and Iceland, the decoration of the 
Order of Danneberg, in recognition of their 
valuable assistance in making Danish art 
known in the United States. 
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At the Art Center, New York, there | 
opened about the middle of June a uniqu ef 


exhibition consisting of harmonized rooms or 


complete decorative ensembles, designed by | 
well-known artists as decorative units and to 
be sold as such, as the latest thought in | 


modern decoration. These rooms are spon- 


sored by ‘‘Contempora,” a_ self-organized | 


group comprising Professor Bruno Paul, 
Professor Lucian Bernhard, Rockwell Kent, 


Paul Poiret and others. During the exhibi- | 
tion lectures will be given by well-known | 
A distin- | 
guished advisory committee on the exhibi- | 


tion, headed by Mr. Charles R. Richards, is | 


authorities on Modern Design. 


announced. 


The cornerstone of the new building of the 
Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenue between 103rd and 104th Streets 
was laid on April 30, the 140th anniversary 


of the Inauguration of Washington as Presi- | 


dent of the United States. The building was 
designed by Joseph H. Freedlander. The 


purpose of the Museum is to depict the — 


development of the civic and commercial life 
of the city of New York from its beginning to 
the present time, and to preserve objects of 
today and tomorrow which will be necessary 
to enable future generations to understand 
our present problems. This museum will 
therefore always be kept up to date. The 
Museum’s present home is the historic 
Gracie Mansion at the foot of 88th Street, 
East River. 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Royal Bailey Farnum as 
Educational Director of the Rhode Island 
School of Design in Providence. Mr. Far- 
num has been for some years Principal of 
the Massachusetts Art School of Boston. 
He is Chairman of the Federated Council on 
Art Education and a Director of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts. Many will lament 
the severance of his connection with the art 
teaching and the training of art teachers in 
Massachusetts, in which he has so ably 
assumed leadership, but his new position 
offers him exceptional opportunities for 
development in the field of industrial art, a 
field of growing importance in this country. 
He will be intimately associated in this work 
with L. Earle Rowe, Director of the Museum 
sponsored by the Rhode Island School of 
Design. 


| 


| 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PHEIDIAS, by John Galen Howard. 
Company, New York, Publishers. 


Macmillan 
Price $2.50. 

John Galen Howard of California, one of 
our leading American architects, entering 
the field of literature, has written a life of 
Pheidias, friend of Pericles, sculptor of the 
Parthenon, one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, sculptor of all time. Following to 
an extent the new biographical method, he 
has made his subject tell his own story, de- 
veloping his personality as incidental to that 
story and setting him and his associates in 
an environment which revivifies the day in 
which they lived. 

Mr. Howard has chosen, as his vehicle of 
expression, poetry, and the entire story is 
told in blank verse. Just as an artist would 
choose for the rendition of a certain subject 
that medium most sympathetic—oil paint, 
water color, etching, aquatint—so Mr. How- 
ard has chosen for the intrepretation of this 
great subject verse, and as, for example, 
etching permits the artist utmost subtlety of 
expression, elimination of detail, preserva- 
tion of spirit, so poetry gives the writer like 
freedom essential to the telling of this tale. 
Furthermore, undoubtedly Mr. Howard has 
a predilection for poetry. Into the mouth 
of Pheidias he puts these words: 

“T had been parched—athirst for poetry, 

All those long years at Argos. Now, at last, 

Once more in Athens, I might taste again 

That living spring.” 

Living it is today as then. 

At no time is Mr. Howard’s style stilted. 
His words—plain, simple English words— 
seem to flow easily with a naturalness that 
signifies both predilection for this form of 
expression and mastery. His imagery is 
fine but frank. At times he uses present- 
day vernacular, but without affectation. 

The story is dramatic, at times tender, 
often very moving, but always told with 
restraint, which is in accord with the old 
Greek rule. It is in eight chapters, with a 
prologue and an epilogue, the last two sup- 
posedly by Pantarkes “of Olympia at Ath- 
ens,’ that youth beloved of Pheidias whose 
name he is said to have engraved on the 
finger of Zeus, and whose portrait appeared 
in relief on the throne. But the main body 
of the story is in the words of Pheidias, as 
related to Pantarkes, and set down by him 
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for the benefit of “the sons of Pheidias and 
for posterity.” 

The story begins with the boyhood of 
Pheidias and moves swiftly and easily through 
youth and student days to the height of his 
accomplishment and tragic death. It be- 
gins and ends at Athens, but the scene 
changes to Argos, to Corinth and Salamis, 
back to Athens again, later to Delphi and 
Olympia. The stage is well set and the 
great figures of Greek history move across 
it with perfect naturalness: Pericles, Sopho- 
cles, Magnes and Menon; Aeschylus, Myron, 
Polycleitus, and Polygnitus become as fa- 
miliar friends. 

Most interesting is the way in which the 
development is traced of the great sculptor’s 
mentality, character, genius, with constant 
emphasis on the spiritual as counterpart to 
the physical. Again and again the artist- 
author speaks through the character of 
Pheidias of matters pertaining to art, its 
purpose, its study, its handicaps, its place in 
life; and thus the spirit of the great artist 
is revivified, the artists of all ages made of 
one blood. Throughout the whole story runs 
the note of the universal—a comprehension 
of the elemental in life, and its significance. 

The consummation of Pheidias’ “urge and 
ambition” is given as 

“Seeking forever to find God in man; 
Forever man in God, to fix them kin.” 


After an enforced idleness through illness he 
says of himself— 

“T felt myself an artist once again; 

I felt imagination stirring deep 

Within my consciousness; I felt my soul 

Awake again at last.” 
And yet Pheidias, like others, may have felt 
the tyranny of genius, for once he exclaims 
complainingly: 

“People sometimes say ‘How fine 


To be an artist; How I envy you 
Your vision of the beautiful! ” 


recalling with human frailty the joy of idle- 
ness when he felt 


“No haste, 
No drag, no urge to do, nor to create, 
To lure me on, and dash me down at last 
Unsatisfied.” 


School problems, professional problems, 
vital today as then, are discussed by Phei- 
dias and his colleagues from various angles: 
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“The joy of art is its diversity.” 
“Tt is as amateur 
The greatest works of art must be produced. 


“T am the sculptor with the painter’s influence 
ANATOLE oh 9 
A worker in the idiom of form.” 


In telling the story of Pheidias, Mr. 
Howard has kept well within the bounds of 
historical accuracy. In only one instance 
does he seem to deviate; and in no particular 
has he been guilty of turning fact into fiction 
or offering fiction for fact. Historically his 
one vulnerable point will be his dating the 
Zeus at Delphi prior to the building of the 
Parthenon. In this he has the authority of 
Plutarch, but, as Miss Gisela Richter says 
in her recent volume on ‘‘Greek Sculpture 
and Sculptors,’ Plutarch came long after 
Pheidias and may have “mixed his sources.” 
Pausanias, who was nearer the great Peri- 
clean age, gives reason for belief that the 
Zeus was produced during Pheidias’ last 
days, and, curiously enough, calls in Pan- 
tarkes as witness, dating his victory in the 
boys’ wrestling match as occurring at the 
86th Olympiad, 436 B.C., two years after 
the Athena of the Parthenon was dedicated. 

But whether this is so or not, Mr. Howard 
has chosen a logical sequence and has drawn 
his tale, so beautifully told, to a fitting con- 
clusion. 
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BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE OF PRAGUE. 
By E. Dostal, Keeper of Historic Monuments, 
and J. Sima. With Preface by Lewis Einstein, 
Minister of the United States in Prague. His- 
torical Survey with Notes on Outstanding Archi- 
tects and Sculptors. Royal Quarto. Pegasus 
Press: Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York. Price $35.00. 

The Baroque has for some time now been 
in ill favor, but, as interpreted in Prague in 
the churches, palaces and burghers’ houses, 
judging from the elaborate and numerous 
illustrations in this book, it is a thing of 
beauty. 

According to the authors of the descriptive 
text accompanying this magnificent book of 
pictures, it was artists from the region of 
Lake Como who brought the baroque to 
Prague—second-rate artists trading on the 
reputation that Italy had gained in this field 
in the high day of the Renaissance, the light 
of which had but lately faded. But, if this is 
so, they “builded better than they knew.” 
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No one who has traveled could fail to see’ 
in many of the examples of baroque archi- | 
tecture in Prague the influence of Michael | 


Angelo and his Florentine colleagues. For 
one or more of the churches of Prague the 
beautiful facade of Santa Maria Novella in 
Florence has served as prototype. Even in 
turning the pages of this book, passing from 


illustration to illustration, one is reminded 
of the Medici Chapel, which Michael Angelo 


designed and ornamented. 


The Baroque owes not a little, obviously, | 


to the classical, and also something to the 
Gothic. It was produced at a time when 
beauty was not considered negligible, a time 
when women enriched their garments with 
embroidery. The architectural monuments 
of Prague were likewise enriched by sculp- 
ture and painting without and within, and so 
skillful, in many instances, is the application 
that the eye still finds delight in the result. 
To a great extent this seems to have been 
a matter of innate instinct, but perhaps a 
part of the charm for us today is the fact 
that our own tendency is toward extreme 
plainness, the factory formula in building, 
the cube as the unit in pictorial design. Is 
it possible that when the pendulum swings— 
as it is bound to swing—in the opposite 
direction, the return will be to the baroque? 
If so, let us hope that it will be a baroque as 
good as that which brought into existence 
the beautiful churches of San Salvator, San 
Ignatius and St. Nicholas, the Carmelite 
Church and others of Prague; the Strahof 
Convent, the Schonborn Palace, the Kle- 
mentinum, and the Town Hall of the Mala 
Strana Quarter, so beautifully illustrated in 
this book. 

Incidentally, mention may be made of the 
fact that the colotype reproductions of photo- 
graphs composing the greater portion of this 
volume are printed on a rough paper; and 
that the book is leather bound and beauti- 
fully tooled in baroque style. The whole 
publication is a collaborative work in which 
master craftsmen, historians, writers and a 
diplomat all had a part, and it is dedicated 
to Professor V. Tille of Prague, “in gratitude 
and admiration for the silent work he does 
for his country without hope of reward or 
favor.” Books of this sort are historical 
documents, and not only records of the past 
but bound to exert an influence on the art of 
the future. 
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